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Introduction 

An earlier book, Juniov Colleges: 20 States, pub- 
lished by the Association in 1966, presented the first 
twenty articles that appear in this book. To make 
the present volume we have added several articles 
that have since appeared in the Juniov College 
Journal, as well as a comprehensive article on devel- 
opments in twenty-two states by James L. Watten- 
barger which appears here for the first time in print. 
Dr. Wattenbarger, former director of the Division of 
Community Junior Colleges in the Florida Depart- 
ment of Education, is now director of the Institute 
of Higher Education, University of Florida, where 
he is making a study of state legislation affecting 
two-year colleges. 

In addition, the original twenty articles have been 
updated by the use of brief addendums “revisiting” 
each state. An exception is Mildred E. Bastian’s 
article on Missouri which was rewritten for this 
volume. 

Thus we present a description of junior college 
developments in the fifty states at the time the 
American Association of J unior Colleges is ap- 
proaching its fiftieth anniversary year. And thus 
the title Junior Colleges: 50 States/ 50 Years. We 
are indebted to the Shell Companies Foundation, 
Inc., for support of this publication. 

We had a dramatic story to tell in 1966 when the 
original volume was published. Events of the past 
three years have added significantly to the drama. 

What was evident in 1966 is even more apparent 
in 1969 : junior colleges are growing at an impressive 
rate and the story is basically a state-by-state story. 
Each of the stories is different, yet they all have 
common themes. Taken together they help explain 
the national development of a new kind of institu- 
tion, the community college. 




Readers may find that what has happened since 
publication of the 20 States book is extremely fas- 
cinating. The capsules of developments in the past 
three years which have been added to the original set 
of articles illustrate how fast the junior college pic- 
ture is changing in some key states. 

The addendums were written by the authors of the 
original articles except in a few cases where the 
authors have moved to new locations. In these cases, 
persons closer to recent developments were asked to 
write the updating material. 

Original authors were identified in the “Introduc- 
tion” to the 1966 book, reprinted here as pages x-xiii. 

New authors in this volume: 

George L. Hall is president of Arizona Western 
College in Yuma, Arizona. 

Earl L. Klapstein is president of Mt. Hood Com- 
munity College in Gresham, Oregon. 

I. E. Ready is director of the Department of Com- 
munity Colleges in the State Board of Education in 
viii North Carolina. 

Louis W. Bender is director of the Bureau of Com- 
munity Colleges in the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. 

James D. Broman is executive director of the Illi- 
nois Association of Community and Junior Colleges. 

George Hodson , formerly director of Education 
Beyond the High School, Colorado Department of 
Education, is now president of North Country Com- 
munity College, Saranac Lake, New York. 

Allan P. Crawfurd is president of Arapahoe Junior 
College, Littleton, Colorado. 

Larry J. Blake is president of Flathead Valley 
Community College, Kalispell, Montana. 

Carl L. Heinrich is director, Community Junior 
Colleges, State Department of Public Instruction for 
the State of Kansas. 

E. T. Dunlap is chancellor of the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education. 

Fred L. Wellman is deputy director and Dana B. 
Hamel is director, Virginia Department of Com- 
munity Colleges. 




i Shafeek Nader is associate director of the AAJC 
Program with Developing Institutions. He is presi- 
dent of the Committee on a Community College for 
Northwestern Connecticut, a Connecticut educa- 
tional corporation which founded that college. 

Harry S. Dozens is assistant vice-chancellor, Re- 
gents of the University System of Georgia. 

G. R. Johnston is state superintendent of educa- 
tion for the State of Mississippi. 

The helpful cooperation of these contributors is 
gratefully acknowledged as well as the skillful edi- 
torial assistance of Anna C. Britz who helped to 
organize this material into the present book. 

Royer Yarrinyton 



Washington, D.C. 
1969 



Introduction to 
Junior Colleges: 20 States 



Here is one of the most exciting stories in higher 
education today — the rapid growth in numbers of 
junior colleges. 

In the fall of 1965 fifty new junior colleges opened, 
making a total of some 780 in the nation. By 1970 
there will be 1,000. 

The reason for this unprecedented growth may be 
found by looking at steps recently taken in a number 
of states. The stories of twenty of these states are 
reported in this booklet. In general, they are stories 
of states that have recognized a need for increased 
opportunity for higher education, have commissioned 
studies, written master plans, passed legislation, and 
begun building. The goal: statewide systems of 
community junior colleges. 

These are states that are looking to the day when 
low-cost, comprehensive, community-oriented, two- 
year colleges will be located within commuting dis- 
tance of every citizen. The stories vary in method, 
tempo, and degree of success ; but that is the theme 
which runs through the book. 

Originally, these reports were published as articles 
in the Junior College Journal during 1963-65. The 
earlier articles have been updated for this volume. 

Other states could have been included in the col- 
lection. But this booklet is not designed to be a 
complete story of junior college developments in the 
various states. That would be impossible for this is 
a running story with new developments in a dozen 
states every week. Rather, this booklet is a collection 
of case examples which illustrate the “why” and 
“how” of current junior college growth. 

And, to some degree, this is also a how-to-do-it 
handbook. For when one reads what has happened 
in the twenty states represented- here one sees how 
junior colleges can be developed in other states. 



However, the articles also illustrate the fact that 
each state starts from a different point and must 
move in the way that suits its need and potential. 

Thus, Maryland is developing junior colleges under 
unified school districts (although this may change), 
while Pennsylvania has chosen independent junior 
college districts, and California is in the midst of 
changing from the former to the latter, and Minne- 
sota has chosen another way altogether : a state-level 
board of control. In the area of finance, Oregon 
fixes the state’s contribution to operating expenses 
in terms of full-time student equivalents, North 
Carolina in terms of percentages, Iowa in terms of 
student days, and Massachusetts pays the whole 
bill from the state budget, while in Ohio the state 
proportion is not stipulated at all. 

Nevertheless, seme guidelines do emerge and it 
becomes apparent that certain factors must be pres- 
ent for junior colleges to develop in a state : coopera- 
tion among educators, citizen awareness, careful 
studies, legislative planning, persistent leadership. xi 

But the most important message of the book is 
the simple testimony from twenty states: “It can 
be done; we are building junior colleges.” 

The authors of the articles : 

Mildred E. Basticm is chairman of the board of 
trustees of the St. Louis-St. Louis County Junior 
College District in St. Louis, Missouri. 

j Robert T . Novak and Frank B . Pesci were admin- 
istrators at Prince George’s Community College in 
Maryland at the time their article was written. 

Dr. Novak was president, and Dr. Pesci was dean of 
academic affairs. The former has since become presi- 
dent of Orange County Community College in New 
York. The article was revised for this booklet by 
Dr. Pe3ci, who is still dean at P.G.C.C. 

Robert J . Hannelly is president of the Maricopa 
County Junior College District in Arizona. 

Don P. Pence is president of Central Oregon 
College. 

James L. Wattenbarger is director of the Division 
of Community Junior Colleges in the Florida De- 



partment of Education. 

Howard R. Boozer is associate director, North 
Carolina State Board of Higher Education. 

Walter M. Taylor was executive director of the 
Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Col- 
leges when he wrote his article. Now he is director 
of continuing education at the College of the Virgin 
Islands. His article was updated for this volume by 
William G. Dwyer , president of the Massachusetts 
Board of Regional Community Colleges. 

Kenneth C. MacKay is president of Union Junior 
College in New Jersey. 

Frederic T. Giles is professor of higher education 
at the University of Washington. 

Philip J. Gannon is dean of Lansing Community 
College in Michigan. 

Charles E. Chapman is president of Cuyahoga 
Community College in Ohio. 

Walter A. Graham is president of Southern Union 
State Junior College in Alabama. 

Kathleen Bland Smith is director of news and 
information at San Jacinto Coliege in Texas. 

A. Martin Elder sv eld was director of the Bureau 
of Community Colleges, Department of Public In- 
struction in Pennsylvania when his article was pub- 
lished in the Journal. Now Dr. Eldersvela is presi- 
dent of Prince George’s Community College in 
Maryland. 

Henry T. Tyler is executive secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association. 

S. V. Martorana is executive dean for two-year 
colleges in the State University of New York. 

Clifford G. Enckson was executive dean of Chi- 
cago City Junior College when he wrote about trends 
in Illinois. He is still active in the state’s junior 
college development but in a new capacity: he is 
now president of Rock Valley College in Rockford. 

Louis R. Newsham is dean of Fort Dodge Com- 
munity College in Iowa and, at the time he wrote 
his article for the Journal, he was president of the 
Iowa Junior College Association. 

Richard H. Kosaki is vice-president for com- 
munity colleges, University of Hawaii. 
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Philip C. Helland is executive director of the 
Minnesota State Junior College Board. 

We appreciate the contributions made by these 
authors to the JouruoX and to this booklet. 

We are also grateful to Louise Scott Wrigley, edi- 
torial assistant, and Sylvia Lindsey, secretary, for 
their help in assembling and updating this collection 
of articles. 

Roger Yarrington 



Washington, D.C. 
1966 
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Impact: Missouri’s 
Community Colleges 

By Mildred E. Bastian 

It was past ten o’clock, June 29, 1961, when an able 
young representative rose in the House of the Mis- 
souri General Assembly to move final passage of 
Senate Committee Substitute for Senate Bill 7. At 
midnight of June 30 — just hours away — the 1961 
session would be brought to a close. Final passage 
of S.C.S. for S.B. 7 was the climax of an effort begun 
the previous January to create a statewide system of 
public junior colleges with the cost to be shared be- 
tween the local community and the state. Moving the 
proposal along — through the House, to the Senate, 
back to the House — had been a difficult but exciting 
process. 

Missouri’s House of Representatives is much less 
staid than its Senate. A great clanging of bells (as 
opposed to a sedate buzzer in the Senate) warns any 
representative, wherever he may be, that a vote is 
being taken. Votes are recorded on a large score- 
board which lights up with green for “Yes,” red for 
“No,” and white for “Present but not voting.” No 
racetrack “tote” board was ever eyed more eagerly 
than was the vote board in the Missouri House that 
night. 

It was a singular tribute that attention from the 
floor, however, was focused on the gallery, where the 
chairman of the junior college committee watched 
the green lights come on. It was a rewarding experi- 
ence for her at the end of a long struggle. The final 
talley was 131 votes “Yes” and only 4 votes “No.” 
And the next day, the newspapers were hailing S.C.S 
for S.B. 7 as the “. . . most significant piece of legis- 
lation passed by the 1961 Missouri General Assem- 
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bly!” In retrospect, evaluating the impact of the 
junior college on the State of Missouri eight years 
later, perhaps this was truly a prophetic judgment. 

1969 Review 

At the time the law was enacted, there were six 
public junior colleges in Missouri, all operated by 
high school districts and financed by local taxes, with 
no state aid. Many of them occupied a part of the 
high school, and the faculty taught both high school 
and college courses. They offered primarily tradi- 
tional transfer programs, with little or no vocational 
technical programs or developmental education. The 
total enrollment across the state was approximately 
3,500 students. 

The 1961 junior college law permitted the creation 
of junior college districts across school district or 
county lines; provided state aid in the amount of 
$200 per student in full-time enrollment (based on 30 
credit hours, and paid on previous year’s enroll- 
ment) ; vested authority for state control in the State 
Department of Education, including the setting of 
rules and regulations, accreditation, and approval 
for proposed new districts ; provided for local control 
through an elected board of trustees ; and gave power 
to the local district to tax and bond for junior college 
purposes. 

Today, in 1969, four of the original junior colleges 
are part of enlarged new districts, each operating 
under a board responsible only for junior college 
operation. Two continue operating as a part of high 
school districts, but both are in newly remodeled 
facilities of their own, and have separate faculties. 
Six new junior college districts have been formed. 

During the 1968-69 academic year, Missouri’s pub- 
lic junior colleges served a total of 26,065 students — 
an increase of 750 per cent in less than eight years. 
The public junior colleges in 1968-69 enrolled 16.7 
per cent of all students enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities in Missouri, both public and private. 

Not only have the colleges grown in enrollment, 
but other changes have occurred as well. Missouri’s 



public junior colleges are comprehensive institutions, 
offering diverse programs to meet the varying needs 
of their students and of their communities. Here, in 
alphabetical order, is a thumbnail sketch of each of 
them : 

Crowder College , at Neosho, serves the counties of 
Newton and McDonald in the far southwest corner of 
the state. Classes began in September 1963 on a 
546-acre site which was formerly a part, of the 
Army’s Camp Crowder. The land and facilities were 
a $1.6 million gift from the federal government.. En- 
rollment in the 1968 fall semester was 541 with a 
faculty of twenty-live, who teach college transfer and 
eight career programs. Crowder is an area vocation 
center, permitting it to offer use of its facilities and 
faculty to high school seniors in the general area. 

East Central Missouri Junior College will open its 
doors in temporary facilities for the first time in the 
fall of 1969. As is implied in its name, it is centrally 
located near the east border of the state. Curriculum 
in the new college will include college transfer, 
career, general studies for students with uncertain 
objectives or poor achievement, and community serv- 
ice programs to meet the special needs of the rural 
and urban communities it serves. 

Jefferson College , Hillsboro, serves the Junior Col- 
lege District of Jefferson County, on the eastern side 
of the state just south of St. Louis. Classes began in 
temporary facilities for 303 students in the fall of 
1964. Permanent buildings on a beautiful wooded 
site provided classrooms for an enrollment for fall 
1968 of 1,266. A faculty of forty-nine instructors 
teach college-transfer and thirteen career programs. 
Jefferson was the first Missouri junior college, to be 
designated an area vocational school. A special re- 
search and development program regularly funded 
by the college has resulted in major innovation and 
experimentation by the faculty. 

The Junior College District of St. Louis-St. Louis 
County encompasses some 550 square miles and 
serves both the city and county. The district began 
its first classes in two temporary locations in Febru- 
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qpL] 9 i 63 Y lth , 798 stu(3 ents on a 4 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

dule. In the fall of 1963, more than 12,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in the three colleges of this multi- 
campus district. In addition to the traditional trans- 
fer program, the J.C.D. offers about forty career 
piograms, plus general studies and community serv- 

than professional staff numbers more 

ht fp^°°‘ i A ?4? ‘ 2 milll ° n bond issue ’ su PPlemented 
by federal grants, provided funds for permanent 

wildings now nearing completion. The colleges are 

strategically located throughout the district: Forest 

Fark, the urban campus in the city; Meramec, located 

m south county; and Florissant Valley, on rolling 

JS2, 1 ? n Zt C ° Unty ' The campuses should be com- 
pleted by 1970 at a total cost of $63 million and are 

planned for 16,000 day students, with an equal num- 
b i ot evening students anticipated by the mid-1970’s 
Staff creabv^y has gained national prominence for 
the J.C.D., which regularly budgets funds for re- 
search to develop better courses, better methods of 

aching, and better use of innovative materials and 
equipment. 

Metropolitan J.C.D. of Kansas City is an out- 
growth of the junior college formerly operated by 
the school district in Kansas City. The new district 
was voted m May 1964, and encompasses eight pub- 
ic school districts in three counties, an area of about 
400 square miles. Enrollment in fall 1968 was 6,104 
wi h faculty and administration numbering 252 The 
district is on the threshold of expanding to three new 
campuses although 1968 classes were held in two 

o a co vn d lf S ‘ • Interim facilities will be used in 

1.69-70 on the site of the Maple Woods campus in 

he northern part of the district, and on the site of 
Longview m the southern part. Classes of Penn Val- 
ley will continue in interim facilities near the new 
campus in the heart of metropolitan Kansas City. 

In addition to transfer courses, the colleges offer 
eighteen career programs, general education, and 
community service activities. Construction of per- 
manent facilities, made possible by a $25.2 million 
bond issue, will be under way in 1969, with the first 
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phase planned to be completed by 1974 to provide 
for a total of 14,500 students. 

Mineral Area College, in Flat River, is an out- 
growth of the junior college formerly operated by 
the public schools. The district was formed in April 
1965, by voters in thirteen school districts in two 
counties. Prior to that time, the junior college was 
closely linked to the high school. Sixteen of its 
twenty-five instructors were shared with the high 
school; its chief administrator was the superin- 
tendent of schools; its enrollment in fall 1964 was 
481. In the fall of 1968, enrollment had reached 838. 
Forty of the forty-seven instructors taught full-time 
at the college, which now has a full-time president. 
From purely college transfer programs, the curricu- 
lum was expanded to include eight career programs. 
Classes are held in interim buildings on the site of a 
new campus, while construction is underway on four 
permanent buildings. 

Missouri Southern, in Joplin, created in April 1964, 
serves Jasper County. Joplin formerly operated a 
junior college as part of its high school district. The 
college is in new buildings provided by a $2.5 million 
bond issue, and enrolled 1,947 junior college students 
in the fall of 1968. There are eighty-two full-time 
and forty-four part-time instructors, and the college 
offers transfer programs as well as nine career 
programs. 

Missouri Western, in St. Joseph, encompasses 
eleven public school districts in five counties, and was 
created in January 1965. Prior to that time, the 
public schools operated a junior college. In the fall 
of 1968, the college enrolled 1,465 junior college stu- 
dents in traditional transfer programs and eight 
career programs. There were eighty faculty mem- 
bers. Presently operating in four interim facilities, 
the district has a new 390-acre campus site. Nine 
buildings in the first phase of construction are 
planned for occupancy by September 1969. Funds 
were derived from a bond issue of $6 million, author- 
ized in 1966, supplemented by federal grants. 

Moberly Junior College is one of the two remaining 



junior colleges in Missouri operated as part of the 
public school district. State aid, available since en- 
actment of the junior college law in 1961, has made 
it possible for the college to strengthen its program. 
Since fall 1968, it has occupied the former high 
school building. Enrollment in 1968 was 364, an 
increase above 1967 of 50 per cent. Its faculty in- 
creased from five full-time and seventeen part-time 
teachers to eighteen full-time and nine part-time. In 
addition to the traditional transfer program, Moberly 
offers seven career programs, including agri-business 
and practical nursing. 

State Fair Community College, in Sedalia, serves 
the Pettis-Benton County J.C.D. created in April 
1966. The college opened its doors to its first 485 
students in September 1968, in interim facilities on 
a fifteen-acre site. An adjacent 125 acres is under 
option to buy, and a bond issue will be proposed for 
construction of permanent buildings. In addition to 
general studies and college transfer, State Fair offers 
four career programs, with two more planned for 
1969. State Fair is designated as an area vocation 
school, making its facilities and faculty available for 
training high school seniors in the district. 

Three Rivers Junior College, in Poplar Bluff, was 
created in April 1966. The district covers twenty-five 
school districts in four counties in the southeast 
corner of the state. The college began with an en- 
rollment of 480 students in September 1967 and 
offered transfer courses. By 1968 fall semester, en- 
rollment had grown to 664, and offerings had been 
expanded to include seven new career programs, 
taught by a faculty of thirty-five instructors. The 
college is currently operating in a renovated high 
school building, with new laboratories and modern 
electronic equipment. The college has acquired prop- 
erty for a permanent campus. 

Trenton Junior College, located in the north cen- 
tral area of the state, is the other college which con- 
tinues to be operated as part of i, school district. 
Again, state aid has made it possible to greatly 
improve its offerings. During the summer of 1967, 



the college moved to the former high school building 
and became entirely separate for the first time in its 
history. Expansion of its curriculum offerings is 
being carefully planned. Enrollment for the 1968 
fall semester was 307 students, and offerings include 
transfer courses and four career programs. There 
are seventeen faculty members. 

There, in capsule, is the 1969 picture of Missouri’s 
system of public junior colleges. 

Today, as we review the growth and development 
that has taken place, even we who have been priv- 
ileged to share in this undertaking are a little awed. 
We believe, with Tertulliam, “It is certain because it 
is impossible!” For what is certain in 1969 was 
truly the “impossible dream” of a decade ago. Those 
of us who have shared responsibility for this new 
segment of higher education m Missouii aie well 
aware of the excellent framework through which it 
operates; we know many crucial steps preceded its 
creation. For that reason, perhaps, this story should 
begin in 1958, with the involvement of people in a 
study of their higher educational needs. 

Showing the Need 

In mid-1958 the Committee on Higher Educa- 
tional Needs of metropolitan St. Louis (a subcom- 
mittee appointed by the Governor’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School in Missouri) 
undertook an intensive survey and study of the 
needs of young people and the community for highei 
education. The study was financed by business, 
labor, industry, public schools; services were con- 
tributed by two fine, private local institutions St. 
Louis University and Washington University. The 
committee studied for more than a year before re- 
porting to the governor’s committee and to the com- 
munity in January 1960. 

No group or organization had previously given 
thoughtful consideration to the problem of college 
education for the ever-increasing numbers of stu- 
dents then enrolled in the area’s elementary and high 
schools. It was, therefore, a shocked and startled 



community which took a long, hard look at the com- 
mittee’s findings: 

Admission pressures: Twice as many young people 
in city and county would be seeking admission to 
college by 1966, and three times as many by 1973. 

Abilities: I.Q.’s of 110 or more were recorded for 
39 per cent of the seniors in the area’s high schools ; 
41 per cent had I.Q.’s ranging between 100 and 110. 

College costs: Not only had tuitions in the area 
more than doubled in the preceding nine years, but 
the cost of living away from home had soared. The 
closest state institutions were 125 miles from St. 
Louis. Too many able students were not going on to 
college. Thirty-eight per cent of city and 36.8 per 
cent of county seniors listed “lack of finance” as their 
reason for not entering college. 

Diverse educational needs: Not all young people of 
ability wish to pursue a baccalaureate degree— nor 
should they. Industry needs well-trained techni- 
cians; two-year, terminal-technical programs could 
prepare many young people for careers. St. Louis 
stood almost alone among large metropolitan areas in 
the nation in its failure to provide post-high school 
technical training. 

Selective admissions: Local independent colleges 
and universities were becoming increasingly selec- 
tive, thus closing still another door to many able 
young people who did not score high on college 
entrance examinations. The slow-to-mature students 
were being denied an opportunity to begin a college 
career. 

In short, St. Louis was "’ailing to provide for the 
needs of its young people graduating in 1958 and 
1959, and unless a major breakthrough could be 
made, the future was bleak indeed. 

The first, and major recommendation among the 
fourteen made by the committee was for the estab- 
lishment of a two-year, public college, financed by 
state and local taxes and student tuition, offering 
curriculums both terminal and transfer in nature. 
Implementation required passage of enabling legis- 
lation — hopefully in the 1961 session of the Missouri 



legislature — and the community was urged to work 
toward this end. 

Report to the Community 

The report, “Higher Education and the Future of 
Youth in Metropolitan St. Louis,” was one of twenty 
such surveys listed in an extensive article on higher 
education in Saturday Revieiv, January 21, 1961. 
No matter how good a report may be — how valid its 
statistical data, how worthy its recommendation — if 
it is placed on a shelf to gather dust, as often hap- 
pens, it fails in its purpose. Too often, after an initial 
reaction of consternation and alarm, a community 
settles back into complacency from which it emerges 
only when disaster, in the form of consequences, 
overtakes it. That this did not happen was due to 
the leadership of the committee and its extensive 
efforts to keep the issue alive and before the people. 

Higher education was the topic of discussion at 
the annual spring meeting of the St. Louis White 
House Conference on Education, where the principal 
speaker was Dean McHenry (now chancellor of the 
University of California at Santa Cruz) . The St. 
Louis Post Dispatch printed his address on the 
editorial page, and added its own entitled “First, the 
Junior College.” In November, the White House 
Conference, which had previously concerned itself 
only with elementary and secondary education, used 
the report as the topic for discussion at its 1960 
biennial conference. Six hundred delegates — two- 
thirds laymen and one-third educators — endorsed its 
recommendations and urged implementation of the 
report. 

Proposed legislation had been drafted to provide 
for the needs of the St. Louis area. The Governor’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School, 
meanwhile, had considered the recommendations and 
now endorsed them. The proposal was rewritten to 
permit the establishment of a statewide system of 
junior colleges. By the time the legislature con- 
vened in January 1961, the organization of a state 
committee to sponsor the proposal was well under- 



way. This was just one year after publication of the 
report. 

A New Committee for the Next Step 

The “Missouri Citizens Committee for State Aid 
for Junior Colleges” was initiated *>nd sponsored by 
the Committee on Higher Educational Needs of Met- 
ropolitan St. Louis. The committee represented 
labor, agriculture, industry, business, education, and 
civic interests throughout the state. The names of 
some 7,000 citizens from all over Missouri were com- 
piled as a mailing list for a bulletin which was issued 
regularly throughout the legislative session. Its pur- 
pose was to inform the people of the exact status of 
the proposed junior college legislation, and to urge 
their support in the form of letters, wires, and tele- 
phone calls to their own representatives in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. When the bill was assigned to House 
or Senate committees, special bulletins were ad- 
dressed to those whose representatives were mem- 
bers of the committees. 

Early in January, the committee called together 
legislators who were known to be interested in junior 
colleges and urged them to combine their forces to 
support the bill as drafted by the committee. The 
bill, cosponsored by a Republican from an urban area 
and a Democrat from rural Missouri, was introduced 
early in February as House Bill 221. 

In the House and the Senate 

H.B. 221 was assigned to the Education Committee 
and a hearing date was set. The Missouri committee 
organized attendance and arranged for key witnesses 
to speak on behalf of the bill. In order to accommo- 
date the overflow crowd, the hearing was moved from 
a committee hearing room to the House chamber. 
Shortly after, the bill was revised — but not dam- 
aged — and reported out “do pass” as House Commit- 
tee Substitute for H.B. 221. 

Meanwhile, in the other branch, junior college 
legislation in the form of Senate Bill 7 had been 
introduced and assigned to the Senate Education 
Committee where it awaited a hearing. When it 



became apparent that the junior college bill coming 
from the House was imperiled, the contents of H.C.S. 
for H.B. 221 were virtually “lifted” and became 
Senate Committee Substitute for S.B. 7. It was the 
same proposal with a different name. 

It required all the energies and resources of the 
junior college committee and friends in the Senate 
to defeat a motion to send S.C.S. for S.B. 7 to a 
“deep freeze” committee. (No bill requiring appro- 
priations had as yet emerged from it for action.) 
A move to delete the provision for state aid was 
defeated on the floor of the Senate. After it reached 
the perfection calendar, the bill had to be withdrawn 
for an important corrective amendment. That the 
bill survived in spite of all these hazards was due 
largely to the interest and support whiui was forth- 
coming from the people. 

There were many tense moments for committee 
members who recorded votes from the gallery in both 
House and Senate as the bill proceeded toward enact- 
ment. Through all the panoply of parliamentary 
procedure, senatorial courtesy, and yes, sheer 
drama — there was a dominant lesson: the people 
back home, and what they think, are very important 
to those who represent them. On a first visit to dis- 
cuss the merits of the bill with legislators, junior 
college committee members were apt to be received 
rather casually. On the second follow-up call, after 
an appeal through the bulletin for letters, wires, and 
telephone calls, interest on the part of the same legis- 
lators was remarkably sharpened. They do care and 
they do listen to their constituents. 

From a very shaky beginning, strengthened by 
each newly weathered crisis, the bill passed the 
Senate on June 7, by a vote of 19-7. Though essen- 
tially the same proposal passed by the House earlier, 
it carried a Senate amendment and so was returned 
for reconsideration; again it was assigned to the 
House Education Committee. 

Now began the very real “countdown” against 
time — for the session would end on June 30. A spe- 
cial warning bulletin went out, asking people to urge 



the Education Committee to act quickly. On June 15, 
with fifteen days remaining (and not all of them 
working days), the committee sent out the bill “do 
pass.” It now took its place far down on an over- 
loaded perfection calendar. 

This was a frustrating, nerve-wracking period for 
members of the committee. They visited with those 
in a position to expedite passage of the bill, and 
telephoned colleagues who might also bring influence 
to bear. It was a time of sitting in the gallery, while 
precious hours sped away, listening to endless debate 
and argument (some of it important, some of it 
amusing, most of it dull) over bills fortunate enough 
to be ahead of S.C.S. for'S.B. 7 on the calendar. At 
the beginning of a late evening session, there was 
genuine envy of the resourcefulness (and oower) of 
a wily senator whose “pet” bill was lifted from its 
place far down on the calendar, and passed before 
unsuspecting stragglers answered the bell! There 
was real concern that the session would end before 
“The Bill” could work its way to the top of the cal- 
endar for final passage. 

There were literally few working hours remaining, 
as noted in the beginning of this narrative, when the 
dramatic moment of final passage came. And it was 
five minutes before midnight— and before final ad- 
journment — when the omnibus appropriation bill, 
with funds for junior colleges, was “finally passed.” 
On July 25, the Honorable John M. Dalton, then 
Governor of Missouri, signed the bill, to become 
effective in October 1961. 

Ihe legislative struggle was over: Missouri had 
an excellent junior college law. The next step was to 
use that law — to move within its framework, to pro- 
vide a new kind of education for Missouri’s youth. 

The First 

The Missouri law requires local initiative as a first 
step in creating a junior college district. During the 
summer of 1961, the Committee for the Junior Col- 
lege District of St. Louis-St. Louis County was 
formed. Since the J.C.D. was the first district formed 



under the new law, the pattern established by the 
committee has been followed by succeeding new 
junior college districts. The activities of the com- 
mittee, therefore, are a part of this brief history. 

The committee was fortunate to have free office 
space made available, and received funds to provide 
part-time secretarial services. Information about the 
proposed district was mimeographed and given to a 
corps of volunteers who spoke before hundreds of 
organizations and groups throughout the area. 

Simultaneously, the committee gathered data on 
students in the area to update the statistics contained 
in the 1960 report, and prepared material to be pre- 



sented to the State Board of Education. 

At the same time, an army of volunteers — equal to 
5 per cent of voters in the last preceding election of 
school board directors— prepared to circulate peti- 
tions for signatures. Circulation of petitions began 
on October 18, when the law became effective, and 
by November 15, the goal had been exceeded. Where 
8,692 signatures were required in St. Louis County, 
11,000 were obtained; in the city where 8,000 were 
needed, 15,000 were turned in. 

On November 29, 1961, petitions and the proposal 
for the creation of the J.C.D. were taken to Jefferson 
City and submitted to the commissioner of education. 
At a meeting of the state board on Decemoer 4, rep- 
resentatives of the J.C.D. committee appeared to 



speak for the proposal. An opponent, who sought to 
set up a district in the county only, excluding the 
city, also appeared before the board. After caieful 
study and deliberation, the board acted on January 5, 
1962, to approve the J.C.D. proposal, and set the 
election for April 3, 1962. 



A Campaign for Votes 

The most important factor in a successful cam- 
paign must be the many volunteers those who gave 
their time, energies, and minds to creating public 
interest and support. When no money was available 
for printing, and information sheets were desper- 
ately needed, these were mimeographed by member 



organizations. Later when funds were at hand, an 
attractive brochure was printed. 

The proposal was supported editorially by both 
metropolitan newspapers — the Post Dispatch and the 
Globe Democrat. Both provided extensive coverage 
of news releases, as did the local radio and television 
stations. The issue was endorsed by many organiza- 
tions and individuals of great strength, including the 
Labor Council, Chamber of Commerce, League of 
Women Voters, P.T.A.’s, patron councils, teachers’ 
associations, boards of education, heads of govern- 
ment of both city and county, and many others. 

The important job of the J.C.D. committee was 
education — to inform people of the purpose of a good, 
comprehensive, public junior college program, a 
form of higher education heretofore unknown in 
this area. The work of education begun in the cam- 
paign is still being carried on by the administrative 
staff and the Board of Trustees. Much more remains 
to be done. 

Candidates for Board of Trustees 

On the same day that the voters decided the 
issue of creating the district, they were to elect six 
trustees — two from the city and four from the 
county. A group of citizens, realizing the importance 
of a slate of qualified candidates, organized a com- 
mittee to induce people to file. The citizens com- 
mittee for the trustees began to work in February, 
with the final filing date just a few weeks away. It 
was difficult to know whether any candidates would 
file for the new office, and whether those who did file 
would be committed to the best possible program 
for the district. The trustee committee, therefore, 
sought out qualified people in the area and after 
interviewing many, chose six who were endorsed as 
a slate. 

The fears that no one would file for the office 
proved groundless. By the end of the filing period, 
there were candidates aplenty : seven from the city, 
which would elect two, and twenty-nine from the 
county, which would elect four. Those of us who 
were elected were impressed with the fine qualifica- 



tions of many of the unsuccessful candidates who 
filed independently. 

Organized Opposition to District 

It is proper, perhaps, to insert an account of the 
organized opposition to the J.C.D. proposal. (The 
attempt of a small group to exclude the city and form 
a county district failed, as was recounted earlier.) 

In 1961, while the bill was in the House Education 
Committee, the Citizens for Educational Freedom 
appeared to oppose the proposal — the only opponents. 
Earlier, at the annual meeting of the White House 
Conference, a spokesman for the C.E.F. had publicly 
opposed the proposal. Briefly stated, the C.E.I 1 . 
favored state grants to students to permit them to 
attend institutions of their choice. They contended 
it was “unconstitutional” to set up a public two-year 
college since it deprived parent and student the right 
to choose the institution the student would attend. 

As stated in its printed literature, the C.E.F. is a 
national organization with headquarters in St. Louis. 
Its efforts to defeat the J.C.D. proposal included the 
distribution of leaflets in markets, churches, parking 
lots, etc. The printed leaflets, purporting to interpret 
the report of the Committee on Higher Education, 
contained inaccuracies and repeated the charge that 
the proposal was “unconstitutional.” 

When the J.C.D. committee learned that C.E.F. 
literature had been handed out at churches, markets, 
etc., it attempted to obtain permission to distribute 
its brochures in the same places. In some instances, 
permission was granted — in others it was not. Mem- 
bers of the C.E.F. appeared at public meetings where 
the J.C.D. issue was discussed, and advocated defeat 
of the proposal. The C.E.F. contacted radio and tele- 
vision stations early in the campaign, demanding 
equal time on the air for any time given to the J.C.D. 
committee. 

A “rumor buster” sheet was prepared by the 
J.C.D. committee and furnished to all of its speakers 
so that they could effectively answer the questions 
raised and the charges made by the C.E.F. 



Election Eve— And the People Speak 

In the closing days of the campaign, the committee 
redoubled its efforts to gain interest and support and 
to get out the vote. On April 2, a breakfast rally was 
organized. This provided a forum for leaders in the 
community. Statements of support from the com- 
munity’s most respected leaders were given excellent 
press and radio coverage. 

The committee spent the remaining hours making 
speeches and assigning more volunteers to work at 
the polls on election day. Volunteers handed out 
brochures, answered questions, and telephoned be- 
ginning at 6 a.m. on election day and staying with it 
until the polls closed at 7 p.m. Many polling places 
were covered by volunteers every hour, and some 
workers, relieved at one polling place, moved on to 
another which was not covered. The contribution 
made by this group of hardworking people was 
invaluable. 

The period of waiting when the polls have closed 
is fraught with anxiety. Fortunately, it was a short 
period, for the first return came from a city precinct 
which is conservative and traditionally defeats public 
issues. The J.C.D. issue carried there, and by a sub- 
stantial majority. The law required only a simple 
majority — and by 10 o’clock it was clear (even to 
those fearful of believing it) that the issue had 
carried. The final tally showed a better than two-to- 
one majority. The trustees elected were those whose 
candidacy had been endorsed by the citizens’ 
committee. 

The Community’s College— Role of the Trustees 

“Every effort must be made to prevent the waste 
of the community’s most important resources, its 
young men and women. The facts speak for them- 
selves. The total cost of expansion of our educational 
facilities must be measured against costs of inade- 
quate education. The consequences of too little and 
too late are social and economic instability. Neither 
this area nor the nation can afford such conse- 
quences.” 



The vote was in! The people had provided a 
framework through which could be provided two- 
year college programs so sorely needed. The next 
step was up to the board of trustees, who remember 
with gratitude the help which was forthcoming. 

The Danforth Foundation provided $3,000 imme- 
diately so that the board could seek professional 
consultation. Advice and free consultation was avail- 
able from the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Leland Medsker, a recognized junior college 
authority, provided great leadership. 

From across the state and the nation, professional 
educators were brought together to act as a screening 
committee while we sought a president for the dis- 
trict. When the board chose Joseph Cosand, his pro- 
fessional colleagues added their persuasive argu- 
ments to those of the board to bring him to St. Louis. 
This community has welcomed him warmly and 
values him for his integrity, hard work, decisive 
action — and the excellent results he has achieved. 

It has been said that this was our claim to great- 
ness , perhaps it is. 

Prolog 

Since enactment of the junior college law in 1961, 
substantial changes have been made at the state level. 

The 1961 law provided state aid in the amount of 
$200 per student equated on thirty credit hours, paid 
on the previous year’s enrollment. 

In 1965 the legislature amended the law to equate 
enrollment on the basis of twenty-four credit hours, 
and to provide state funds on current enrollment. 
This is in conformance with F.T.E. and current en- 
rollment used for appropriations to the state colleges 
and universities. In addition, the amount per stu- 
dent was increased to $240. 

In 1966, at a special session, the public junior 
colleges were added to the list of institutions in Mis- 
souri which may issue revenue bonds to finance 
buildings of income-producing facilities. 

In 1967, the amount of state aid per student was 
increased to $320, or one-half the operating cost, 
whichever is less. 



Planning Ahead 

These proposals are before the 1969 Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

1. To increase the amount of state aid to $450 or 
one-half the operating costs, whichever is less 

2. To permit public junior colleges to admit non- 
high school graduates to specialized programs 

3. To increase the amount of local tax which may 
be set by boards of trustees, without voter approval, 
from the present levels of ten, twenty, thirty, and 
forty cents to twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty cents. 
(Present limitations are based on ability — the as- 
sessed valuation of property in the district) 

4. To provide state funds for capital expendi- 
tures, equal to one-half the cost. (No state aid is now 
provided for building purposes) 

5. A proposal to set up a commission to study, 
revise, and recodify the junior college law, bringing 
authority for junior colleges into one separate chap- 
ter of the Missouri Revised Statutes. 

While there is a friendly reception to our 1969 
proposals, it is too early, as this is being written, to 
know whether our success of the past years will be 
repeated. The five proposals are essential to the 
future well-being of Missouri’s public junior col- 
leges. The cooperative effort begun in 1961, between 
the state and local communities, has resulted in a 
system which is a source of pride to those who share 
responsibility in both state and local community. 
The needs of the junior colleges have been favorably 
considered by the members of the legislature. 

Today and Tomorrow 

Much space has been devoted here to legislative 
action, community support, and building. All of these 
are but the framework, however important, for pro- 
viding comprehensive programs to serve the young 
and adult students, the community, and the state. 

In many areas of Missouri, only the privileged had 
been “going away” to college. How do you measure 
the value to the hundreds who now come from the 
farms, from the hills, from the hamlets outstate, to 



enroll at Crowder, Three Rivers, State Fair, Moberly, 
and Trenton? How much has Missouri gained, in 
bringing further training and educational oppor- 
tunity to this group? And how little did it cost? 

The community served by Jefferson College is one 
of the fastest growing, burgeoning areas of the state. 
What does it mean to that community to have a 
bright new college, enrolling students in a wide 
variety of programs to transfer, to gain new skills, 
to enrich their lives ? 

What does it mean, what is the value to Joplin 
and St. Joseph, where the junior college was estab- 
lished long ago, to have their newly developed com- 
prehensive programs training young people to enter 
directly into careers? 

For metropolitan Kansas City, with a long tradi- 
tion of excellence in a transfer program, what has 
been the impact of the exciting new programs, such 
as inhalation therapy, pilot training? 

What has the J.C.D. meant in its St. Louis urban 
community? What is the value to students in the 
general curriculum, overcoming deficiencies? What 
has it meant to the hospitals who employ graduates 
of the J.C.D. nursing program, medical record 
librarians ? 

For junior college students across the state who 
are financially handicapped, could one put a price on 
what it means to enroll in the community college? 

And finally, could one measure the cost, in terms 
of the loss of human resources, if the community 
colleges did not exist? 

A Legacy to the Future 

Much remains to be done. Recent studies have 
pointed up the need, evidenced here, to enlarge some 
districts and to form new ones to serve parts of the 
state not now providing community college educa- 
tion. New districts and old alike must be adequately 
financed and have enough students to permit them 
to offer truly comprehensive programs. Career pro- 
gram offerings at existing colleges should and must 
be expanded to meet new needs. Just as the state 
university, through its extension division, brings 



classes to non-high school graduates, so should the 
community colleges. There is a special need today, 
.0 upgrade job skills, to retrain those whose skills 
have become outmoded and, to provide enrichment 

for those who seek admission for the sheer iov of 
learning. J y 

In retrospect, those in whose care it was entrusted 
during the 1960’s have provided an excellent frame- 
work for today’s comprehensive community college. 
Leadership has come from the national, state, and 
local levels. Lawmakers, community leaders, boards 
of trustees, have cooperated to create this compre- 
hensive community college which executive director 
of AAJC Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., calls “democracy’s 
college of the century.” The administrators and fac- 
ulty who provide professional direction are responsi- 
ble for how well it does its job. 

Those who continue in a position of leadership, 
ay and professional alike, and those who succeed 
them as new leaders, could well remember the broad 
vision of Thomas Jefferson. He once said: 



A system of general instruction which shall reach every 
description of our citizens from the richest to the poorest 
as it was the earliest, so it will be the latest of all public 
concerns in which I shall permit myself to take an in- 
terest. Nor am I tenacious of the form in which it shall 
be introduced. Be that what it may, our descendants will 
be as wise as we are, and will know how to amend and 
amend it, until it shall suit their circumstances. 



The comprehensive community college of the fu- 
ture will need to be tailored, as it is today, to meet 
society’s needs. Those who have had responsibility 
for this bright new institution in the 1960’s will 
leave a legacy to those who follow : 

A sense of pride in what has been done, for the 
students, for the community, for the state, and for 
the nation 

A sti ong sense of urgency about the need for excel- 
lence— in teaching, in counseling, in use of facilities 

And perhaps, most important of all, that spark: 
a divine discontent” that seeks to improve, to de- 
velop better ways and methods of serving 

. ^ or finally, is the purpose of the comprehen- 
sive community college that Missouri believes in. 



Progress in Maryland 

By Frank B. Pesci o.nd Robert T. Novak 

Maryland is one of the states advancing toward 
the goal of locating a community college within 
reach of every citizen. This trend, which is chang- 
ing the entire picture of higher education in the 
state, is the result of leadership provided by guber- 
natorial commissions, the state legislature, the 
efforts of local civic groups and boards of education, 
the State Department of Education, and the recently 
created Advisory Council for Higher Education. 

Maryland has had public junior colleges since 
1927 when a state-supported institution was incor- 
porated in what is now St. Mary’s College of Mary- 
land. 1 The idea of community junior colleges first 
appeared in the 1931 Shrivel* Commission report, 
which envisioned state-aided colleges “relieving the 
state university of some of the students in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years.” 2 In 1935 the State 
Board of Education endorsed a plan establishing 
junior college divisions of the normal schools (now 
state colleges) at Frostburg and Salisbury. 2 

The story of Maryland’s community colleges be- 
gan in 1939 when the state legislature, recognizing 
a trend toward education beyond secondary school, 
created the Maryland State School Survey Commis- 
sion. Up to this time Maryland had no standards 
for the accreditation of junior colleges although 
three institutions were in existence. With leader- 
ship provided by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, standards were adopted late in 1939.' Accord- 
ing to the 1939 standards, the State Department of 
Education would consider for accreditation as a 
junior college any local, nonprofit institution which 
offered at least one two-year curriculum to which 
admission was limited to high school graduates.' 



In its report, the Maryland State School Survey 
Commission encouraged the expansion in Baltimore 
City of “one or more of the secondary schools to 
include the junior college years.” 0 
In 1945 the Maryland Commission on Higher 
Education, created by legislative enactment, con- 
tracted with the American Council on Education to 
conduct a survey of higher education, including a 
special study the junior college situation. Estab- 
lishment of a statewide system of locally controlled 
junior college units was first on the list of recom- 
mendations made by the so-called Marbury Com- 
mission, which was submitted to Governor Herbert 
R. O’Conor early in 1947. 7 As a result of the special 
study which was conducted by Koos, 8 it was decided 
that sixteen of Maryland’s twenty-three counties 
could have at least one junior college, and four coun- 
ties could combine to establish two institutions. The 
survey suggested three or four junior colleges for 
Baltimore City.” The Commission also recommended 
establishment of a permanent State Board of Higher 
Education which would assist in the development 
of locally controlled junior colleges. 10 

Meanwhile, the return of veterans seeking the 
advantages of higher education following World 
War II brought about the establishment of two 
locally controlled institutions in 1946: Montgomery 
Junior College, and Hagerstown Junior College. 1 1 
Baltimore Junior College was begun in 1947 as an 
extension of the Veterans Institute, which was a 
temporary organization to provide high school 
courses for World War II veterans. 1 ’- 
In 1955 the Governor’s Commission to Study the 
Needs of Higher Education in Maryland recom- 
mended that the establishment of community col- 
leges be the first step in “meeting the demands 
that cannot be met by expanding existing institu- 
tions.” 1:5 In addition, the commission suggested that 
“semi-technical courses be developed and sponsored 
by community junior colleges as a part of the higher 
education program of the State.” 14 

Four community colleges were established in 



1957: Catonsville Community College and Essex 
Community College in Baltimore County, Frederick 
Community College, and Harford Junior College. 
Prince George’s Community College and Charles 
County Community College were begun the follow- 
ing year. 13 

The State Department of Education, at the re- 
quest of the Allegany County delegation to the 1957 
General Assembly, conducted a study of the needs 
of higher education in western Maryland and recom- 
mended the establishment of a community college 
at Cumberland."’ As a result of the survey, Allegany 
Community College began operation in 1961. Anne 
Arundel Community College came into existence 
that same year. 17 

In 1959 the department, at the request of officials 
from a four-county area on the Eastern Shore, pre- 
pared a study on the feasibility of establishing a 
community college to service the area. It was recom- 
mended that two community colleges, at Easton and 
Cambridge, be established. 18 To date no action has 
been taken on the recommendation. However, in 
1965 the General Assembly passed legislation which 
permits the State Board of Education to establish 
regional community colleges for two or more coun- 
ties. 11 ’ The state legislature also passed a companion 
measure which provides a $5 million fund for the 
construction of regional community colleges.- 0 This 
means that two or more counties may operate a com- 
munity college cooperatively and may apply for 75 
per cent of construction costs from the fund. 

The Maryland State Board of Education, in its 
1960 report, recommended that the state “pledge it- 
self to vigorous support of existing community 
junior colleges” and “that the state grant substan- 
tial assistance in establishing additional junior col- 
leges where they are needed and in accordance with 
an overall state plan approved by the board.” 21 

Finally, in 1961 the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution authorizing the appointment of a commis- 
sion by Governor J. Millard Tawes, who charged it 
with the task of formulating a plan of organization 



for the entire system of public higher education in 
Maryland.-- The commission recommended that a 
Division of Higher Education within the State De- 
partment f Education be established so that the 
department could better exercise its responsibilities 
to community colleges. 1 ’* Furthermore, the commis- 
sion indicated that the community colleges should 
provide programs for transfer students and “other 
students who need a two-year terminal program 
with training in general and technical education.” 24 

Legislation 

An examination of the laws of the State of Mary- 
land by Koos and DeCicco 2,5 for authority to es- 
tablish and maintain junior colleges found no spe- 
cific reference to them by name. There was, 
however, a section providing for “a general pro- 
gram of continuing education” 27 which was inter- 
preted as giving this authority to local boards of 
education. 

Although not passing any specific legislation, the 
General Assembly in 1947 included in the public 
school budget $60,000 for community colleges. In 
1949, again without legislative action, the General 
Assembly increased its appropriation to community 
colleges to $100 per equivalent full-time student, or 
$116,000. 2S Subsequently, the amount of state aid to 
community colleges was increased to $125, $150, 
$175, and $225 per equivalent full-time stu- 
dent. Beginning July 1, 1966, th<* state’s con- 
tribution toward operating expenses at community 
colleges will be increased to $300 per equivalent full- 
time student.* 1 

After over a decade of operating community col- 
leges on the strength of a law providing for a pro- 
gram of continuing education, the General Assemblv 
passed two significant pieces of legislation in 1961. 
One statute legalized the creation of community col- 
leges by authorizing local boards of education to 
establish these institutions which would be financed 
by the state, by the sponsoring political subdivi- 
sions, and by student fees.* 2 The second law author- 




ized the issuance of bonds totaling $5 million for the 
construction of community colleges. 33 

In 1962, the General Assembly provided an addi- 
tional $5 million for construction, to be matched by 
the local school systems. 31 Two years later the state 
legislature provided for the issuance of $15 million 
in bonds to be distributed to subdivisions for the 
acquisition of sites and construction of community 
colleges. 35 In 1965, the General Assembly amended 
the 1962 and 1964 acts which provided construction 
funds on a matching basis. 38 The 1965 act provides 
that state grants be made at a rate equal to the per- 
centage of state aid a school system receives under 
the public education current expense formula, or at 
50 per cent, whichever amount is greater. This in- 
troduces an equalization element and will greatly 
assist rural counties with community college con- 
struction projects. 

In 1963 the General Assembly enacted a plan 
which was an outgrowth of the 1962 report to re- 
organize and expand public higher education in 
Maryland. The legislation 37 established the Ad- 
visory Council for Higher Education to guide the 
growth of all higher education. Prior to final pas- 
sage. a provision for an assistant state superinten- 
dent of schools to supervise a division of higher 
education in the Department of Education was 
stricken from the original bill. 

The authorization by the state legislature to create 
a $30 million debt for community college construc- 
tion has given great impetus to local boards of trust- 
ees for planning separate college facilities. Today, 
six community colleges in Maryland are operating 
in separate facilities. Four are operating entirely 
in local high schools. Plans for separate facilities, 
however, are underway for these institutions. A 
recent survey revealed that four of the community 
colleges are in the plant planning stage, two are 
expanding their campuses, two are building new 
campuses, and one is completing a second campus. 

During the 1964 fall semester, Maryland’s eleven 
public community colleges enrolled 10,939 full- and 
part-time students, an increase of 39 per cent over 



a period of two years. 3s 

The degree programs offered in Maryland’s com- 
munity colleges are designed for both college trans- 
fei und occupational education. Four basic transfer 
cumculums are offered in all eleven community col- 
leges: arts and sciences, business administration, 
engineering, and teacher education. Some institu- 
tions also offer transfer programs in agriculture, 
art, communications, general studies, home econom- 
ics, international affairs, medical technology, and 
music. 

The occupational currieulums offered at the com- 
munity colleges vary considerably. Local needs are 
the piimaiy basis for establishing these programs. 
Some examples of these occupational currieulums, 
taken from 1965-1966 bulletins, are accounting,’ 
business, chemical technology, construction tech- 
nology, data processing, dental assisting, electronics 
technology, engineering technology, laboratory tech- 
nology , law enforcement, mechanical technology, 
medical secretarial, nursing, radiation technology’ 
secretarial studies, and urban development assistant. 

It is significant to note that all of the community 
colleges offer at least one occupational curriculum. 
As these institutions continue to move into sepa- 
rate facilities and as community surveys are con- 
ducted, the number and kind of occupational pro- 
grams undoubtedly will increase. 

Prospects 

Eleven sites have been identified by the State 
Department of Education as having enrollment po- 
tential, with five of these in counties already having 
community college programs. 39 Plans in various 
stages of development are underway for the estab- 
lishment of new community colleges on the Eastern 
Shore and in Carroll County.- 50 

Two recent events may have a profound effect on 
the future development of community colleges in 
Maryland. A piece of local legislation was intro- 
duced near the end of the 1965 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The measure, sponsored by dele- 
gates from Prince George’s County, would have 



established a separate governing board for Prince 
George’s Community College, replacing the local 
board of education. 41 The bill was referred to the 
House Education Committee and later referred to 
the Advisory Council for Higher Education for 
study. 

Speaking at the 1965 commencement at Charles 
County Community College, Maryland’s Congress- 
man-at-large Carlton R. Sickles called for a study 
to determine the feasibility of public financial sup- 
port for two years of tuition-free education in the 
state’s community colleges. 

The prospect for continued development of Mary- 
land’s community colleges is indeed bright. The 
establishment of new campuses and the increase in 
state aid attest to this bright future. Indeed, the 
General Assembly, the governor, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the State Board of Educa- 
tion all favor and firmly believe in community col- 
lege education. With this impetus and the continued 
support of the people, the community college move- 
ment in Maryland can do nothing less than flourish. 
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Maryland Revisited 

And flourish they have since the summer of 1965. 
During the 1968 fall semester, Maryland’s commu- 
nity colleges enrolled 26,594 students, an increase of 
148 per cent over a period of four years. 1 

In 1966, the first regional community college was 
opened for a four-county area on the eastern shore. 
Later, the state’s thirteenth community college was 
established in Cecil County. 

During the 1969 fiscal year, the state’s contribu- 
tion toward the operating expenses of community 
colleges was $5,236,640— up 11 per cent in one year. 

Since 1966, four community colleges have moved 
onto new campuses, and one completed a second 
campus; five colleges achieved full regional accredi- 
tation, and four others became recognized candidates 
for accreditation. Two of these candidates may gain 
full accreditation during 1969. 

The year 1968 saw Maryland change from com- 
munity colleges under unified school districts to in- 
dependent control. 2 The quest for independence 
from the secondary school systems, which began in 
1961, ended on May 7 when former Governor Spiro 
T. Agnew signed the community college governance 
bill into law. 3 On July 1, 1969, the State Board for 
Community Colleges took full responsibility for the 
public two-year colleges in Maryland. 

The legislation also creates local boards of trustees 
for the community colleges when local boards of 
education wish to be divested of the responsibility 
for managing and controlling the colleges. On July 1, 
1969, the three largest community colleges in Mary- 
land came under new governing boards. 4 



One major problem facing the new State Board 
for Community Colleges is that of assisting the 
junior colleges in fulfilling the second half of their 
dual purpose, i.e., offering occupational programs. 
In spite of constant pressure to increase, enrollments 
in occupational programs, most of the students con- 
tinue to enroll in curriculums designed to enable 
them to transfer to four-year institutions, rather 
than in programs which prepare students for direct 
entry into an occupation. 

Frank B. Pesci 
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The Explosion in Arizona 

By Robert J. Hannelly 

Pinal, Cochise, Graham, Tombstone, Yuma, Mari- 
copa, Grand Canyon, and Barry Goldwater. With 
which great state are these names associated? Well, 
we want to tell you about the phenomenal activity in 
the junior college business ’way out here in Arizona, 
pardner. 

We’ll start with Maricopa County because that’s 
where we work. 

Consider the drama of change from the fall of 
1962 to the fall of 1963. We are talking, of course, 
about the junior college in Phoenix and Maricopa 
County. The full-time day faculty went from 120 
to 180 teachers. Likewise, the student enrollment 
from 8,000 to 12,000, head count. The “footsie” — 
i.e. F.T.S.E., or full-time-student-equivalent — went 
from 5,000 to 6,400. The district of 150 square miles 
embracing Phoenix was changed to include all of 
Maricopa County with an area four square miles 
less than Vermont. The population to be served in- 
creased from 500,000 to 800,000. 

All of this without buying any new land or build- 
ing additional buildings. How, then? Simply by 
expending almost $300,000 for rent and by pur- 
chasing a few portable classrooms. Rented units 
full- or part-time include the present Phoenix Col- 
lege plant; fifteen rooms at Temple Beth Israel; a 
former church community center with Olympic-size 
swimming pool; an insurance building which was 
formerly an L.D.S. church; and the plush new 
Jewish Community Center. The extension farthest 
from the main campus is sixteen miles away. 



The budget was hiked from $1,800,000 to over $5 
million. Disproportionate, did we hear you say? 
Ah, but about $2.5 million of the $5 million is for 
capital outlay and for rent! This latter is necessary 
since for the last few years Phoenix College has been 
run on an austerity basis in capital outlay. The 
present plan is to acquire a site and build one-third 
to one-half of a complete additional junior college 
within the fiscal year. 

How can all of this happen? 

First, because of the overwhelming approval of 
county electors at the polls to the tune of 90,000 to 
40,000. Imagine, 130,000 votes on the incorporation 
of a junior college district. Is this a record? To get 
so many it’s necessary to make the date coincide 
with the general political election. 

Second, because of the blue-ribbon board. The 
members include Mr. Robert M. Jaap, vice-president 
of the First National Bank with seventy branches; 

r ‘ C. Lester Hogan, vice-president and general 
manager of Motorola, Inc., which spends $50 million 
dollars in the county; Mr. W. J. Miller, treasurer of 
the Del Webb Corporation, which builds million- 
dollar structures over the entire Southwest; Mr. 
Dwight Patterson, operator of a multi-million dollar 
cattle and agricultural spread; Dr. Robert F. Easley, 
well-known head physician of a local hospital. 

In the third place, because of realistic state sub- 
sidy. The state pays $525 for each of the first 320 
students and $350 for each over 320. This is for 
operation and maintenance. In addition it pays $115 
per capita per year for capital outlay which is cumu- 
ative. Wait, that’s not all! The state will match 
the original capital outlay up to $500,000, e.g., if the 
district builds a building costing $800,000, the state 
pays $400,000. If it builds one costing $1,200,000 
the state pays $500,000. You may ask, “Who pays 
the rest?” The county. The state and Maricopa 
bounty share the entire cost about fifty-fifty. 

All In Four Months 

We hope that the reader has shared our excite- 
ment so far. If the reader happens to be a junior 



college administrator, he may share more fully some 
of the details in his department. Perhaps we were 
not accurate to indicate at the beginning that cata- 
clysmic change took place in a year. Actually the 
administrative work was accomplished in about 
four months from May 1 to September 1. Most of 
it took place between July 1 and September 1, since 
the district began operation July 1. 

In the months of May and June we hired addi- 
tional personnel on a conditional basis, executed 
conditional lease contracts for facilities, and pre- 
pared a tentative budget. All these steps became 
legal on July 1. During the period from December 1 
to the present the county board has met weekly for 
thiee hours. The administrative staff carried a 30 
per cent overload during that period. Their vaca- 
tions were curtailed or postponed to get facilities 
and programs ready by September 9, opening date. 

One of the thorny personnel problems was to move 
a teacher who had taught for years at the main 
diggings to toil in the garden at an extension. How- 
ever, the administration had to be firm, since it had 
promised the extension students and their parents 
that the same high standard for faculty would be 
maintained out there. This standard is, as a mini- 
mum, the master’s degree and sixty semester hours 
in the subject taught. Also, we promised that the 
extensions would not be staffed entirely by new 
teachers. Thus, we had to twist a few arms, although 
some old hands were glad to change. 

Books for the library? Now there’s a job. The 
board allocated $75,000 for new acquisitions. This 
required the library staff to work all summer. 

Dr. Robert Sullivan, associate secretary for the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities of the 
North Central Association, assured us that our 
previous accreditation status covers the extensions. 
For this we are grateful, because high school grad- 
uates ask frequently about accreditation. 

Our problems in payroll, student accounting, 
budget, and inventory control will be solved by an 
I.B.M. 1620 and other machines. 

At extensions we have an administrative dean 



who is jack-of-all-trades including instruction, stu- 
dent affairs, faculty affairs, counseling, and disci- 
pline. Dr. John D. Riggs and Dean J. Lee Thomp- 
son will change from our main campus to direct 
extensions. During June, the administrators spent 
lunch hours nailing screens, repairing doors, water- 
ing trees, and swimming at the extensions. Al- 
though we were not to acquire control until July 1, 
we determined to prevent vandalism and deteriora- 
tion, without funds. Imagine a dean ordering teen- 
age boys, probable future students, to get out of the 
pool and off the property while he stood there 
with his swim trunks under his arm. Fun and 
inconsistency ! 

Some Setbacks 

Unsolved problems at the extensions are physical 
education programs, athletic eligibility, and food 
service. At one extension there is a snack bar, cafe- 
teria, pool, tennis courts, and health club. Another 
has snack bar, pool, and gymnasium. A third has 
none of these. Perhaps, for these students, Joe’s 
Hamburger Stand down the street, the high school 
gymnasium a mile away, and the golf driving range 
across the street will suffice. The physical education 
teachers will have to play by ear, emphasize carry- 
over sports, and learn to use community facilities. 
Since the extensions will not have football, should an 
ace player living in the extension be allowed to 
strengthen the team at the main campus? Yes, 
indeed, but how about basketball? 

A setback which spread gloom throughout the 
junior college personnel was the failure of a 
$9,750,000 bond election on May 7. Passage would 
have resulted in three brand-new junior colleges in 
1965. The electors, by their negative vote, were 
protesting higher taxes for all schools and colleges. 
They indicated that the new district should learn 
to crawl before walking. The shock was probably 
good for the junior college management. A bond 
election for a lesser amount was held before July 
1, 1964. Much explanation and interpretation of the 
advantage of junior college education to the youth 



and to the community was necessary beforehand. 
The district, despite the first setback, was not with- 
out funds. Substantial capital funds were available 
outside of bonds, as were operational funds. We had 
to reach in the drawer and pull out Plan II. 

In Other Counties 

By no means is junior college expansion in Ari- 
zona restricted to Maricopa County. Eastern Ari- 
zona Junior College changed over to a state-county 
college for Gi uham County. President Paul Guitteau 
has completed building classrooms, gymnasium, 
stadium, and other facilities to serve 800 students. 

Arizona Western College, serving Yuma County, 
opened in 1963, under the direction of President 
John Barnes, to serve 350 students. 

President William Harwood is directing the build- 
ing of Cochise College in the county of the same 
name. It opened for 320 students in 1964. 

Pinal County has a board and will build on a 
new location this year. 

Arizona is unique in having a seventeen-man state 
board of directors for junior colleges, consisting of 
one representative for each of the fourteen counties, 
appointed by the governor, the state superintendent 
of public instruction, the state superintendent of 
vocational education, and a representative from the 
board of regents. Dr. George A. Spikes serves ably 
as chairman. Dr. John F. Prince, an experienced 
and able junior college administrator, renders in- 
valuable service as executive director for the state 
board. 

The 1960 Arizona Law 

The evolution of the junior college law of 1960 
warrants attention. Due to the maze of conflicting 
requests from various counties, the legislature pro- 
vided for the appointment of a study-survey com- 
mittee to consider the problem of post-high school 
education. This group consisted of six legislators 
and six educators. Wisely, it provided $30,000 for 
expenses. Dr. Frank B. Lindsay of California wrote 



the report, the main features of which were written 
into the law. 

The main features of the law are the independent 
state board for junior colleges and the capital out- 
lay provision of $115 per student per year. The 
state board controls curriculum, locations of col- 
leges, and titles to property. The county boards 
choose and employ personnel and make the budget. 
A county or combination of contiguous counties 
must have a minimum of $60 million of assessed 
value and a potential student body of 320 or more 
students before it can become a district which par- 
ticipates fully in state funds. 

In 1960 only ten persons in Arizona served on 
junior college boards, but now there are forty-two. 

The people in Arizona no longer confuse the 
junior college with the junior high school or the 
junior chamber of commerce. They know it is dif- 
ferent from the high school and the university. They 
still need to learn more about the opportunities of 
its comparatively low cost and its propinquity. Fur- 
thermore, they need to understand that better post- 
high school education raises cultural and business 
levels of communities and that it is an investment in 
youth comparable to investment in other fabulous 
developments in the fabulous state of Arizona. 

Arizona Revisited 

Arizona’s community colleges have again exceeded 
all projections. In four years, 1966 to 1970, enroll- 
ments have increased 63 per cent and the number 
of colleges has nearly doubled. There are ten state- 
supported public community colleges enrolling about 
35,000 students. The Maricopa County Junior Col- 
lege District enrolls more than three-fourths of the 
state’s total community college students. Maricopa 
has four community colleges in operation with a new 
one opening in 1971. 

Pima County (Tucson) with its first campus, 
anticipates an enrollment of 6,000 by 1973, at which 
time, a second campus will be opened. 

The Navajo National has established a community 



college at Many Farms where they share facilities 
with a high school. Plans are underway for a new 
permanent campus north of Window Rock. The 
Navajo Nation has elected their own trustees and 
the Indians are operating the college themselves. 
The Indians chose not to be part of the Arizona state 
system. 

Arizona is making higher education available to 
nearly all of its people; in 1971, 90 per cent of all 
citizens will be living within a community junior 
college district. 

Arizona follows the national pattern with 70 
per cent of all community college enrollees in uni- 
versity parallel programs. Thirty per cent are 
enrolled in occupational education courses. The state 
goal is for 50 per cent enrollment in occupational 
education to meet skilled labor needs by 1980. An- 
other prediction foresees eight out of ten lower- 
division students in Arizona attending community 
colleges. 

George L. Hell 



The Oregon Story 

By Don F. Pence 

Although the history of the comprehensive com- 
munity college movement in Oregon up to 1961 is, 
to a great extent, the history of Central Oregon 
College, no institution is an island, and many forces 
and influences made their contributions to the his- 
torical development of the Oregon movement. 

Central Oregon College, located at Bend, Oregon, 
enrolled its first class in September, 1949, and with 
the exception of the 1949-50 academic year, during 
which time it shared its existence, including staff, 
with a similar attempt at Klamath Falls, the college 
at Bend pioneered the Oregon movement for thirteen 
years. An attempt was also made at Baker, Oregon, 
in 1949, but the operation only lasted for one term. 
The Klamath Falls program also closed after one 
academic term, and the faculty of three full-time 
professors who had commuted every other day be- 
tween Bend and Klamath Falls, a distance then of 
140 miles, were employed by the Bend district alone 
for the 1950-51 academic year. Until 1964 Central 
Oregon College was an evening school only, using 
the facilities of the Bend public schools. 

Oregon is often referred to as the “last frontier,” 
and for many good reasons. The state has not de- 
veloped as rapidly as her neighbors — Washington, to 
the north, and California, to the south. Until the 
last decade, most of Oregon’s population was con- 
centrated in the Willamette Valley, and with most of 
that in the Portland area. Population concentration 
outside this area was not sufficient to force develop- 
ment of post-high school institutions. State support 
for public schools was slow in coming to Oregon 
where the people, until recently, took great pride 
in local autonomy and would rather go without than 



be dependent upon state and federal participation. 
Oregon was progressive, however, in establishing 
a coordinated state system of higher education in the 
early thirties, but until 1960 these institutions were 
not overcrowded and so did not lend real support to 
a state system of two-year colleges. The four-year 
schools were ambitious for their own growth and 
feared the further division of the tax dollar. 

This is not to say Oregon has been without its pro- 
ponents for the two-year college, both public and 
private, including the vocational type of school, as 
well as the junior college or liberal arts type. As 
early as 1884 the Y.M.C.A. in Portland developed 
an evening school which was later organized as a 
two-year, nonprofit educational institution (1946), 
under the name of “Multnomah College.” 

Legislators in Oregon were undoubtedly looking 
across the border to California when, in 1925, legis- 
lation was introduced to permit the establishment of 
a public junior college in a district with a high school 
enrollment of 300 students and an assessed valuation 
of $4,000,000. The bill failed to pass, which was prob- 
ably good, for the minimum conditions were some- 
what inadequate. In 1927, Senator Roberts of The 
Dalles, Oregon, introduced a bill providing for the 
establishment of junior colleges. He would have 
divided the state into thirteen junior college districts 
and had them formed by a vote of the people in the 
district. The 1927 “Roberts Bill” was, in the estima- 
tion of the writer, a good bill, but it failed to pass. 

Undoubtedly, the great depression of the early 
thirties forestalled any further attempt by the state 
or local districts until 1938. 

Menegat, in his History of Trade and Industrial 
Education in Oregon , states that “in February, 1938, 
the first area vocational school in Oregon was formed 
at Eugene.” He lists the Oregon Vocational School 
(now Oregon Technical Institute) as number two, 
starting on July 14, 1947, and Oregon City Voca- 
tional School as . umber three, opening in 1949. 
These three schools were of a public nature designed 
to serve post-high school youth during the first half 
of the twentieth century. Their programs were pri- 



marily of the trade and industrial type and remained 
so for several years; however, within the last few 
years the three have taken different courses. 

Central Oregon College enrolled its first class ir» 
1949 and operated under a statute commonly known 
as the “Dunn Bill,” passed by the 1949 Legislative 
Assembly. This was a very simple statute which 
provided that a public school district could enter 
into a contract with the General Extension Division 
of the State System of Higher Education to provide 
lower division collegiate courses in the local district, 
and that the school board might provide funds in 
the regular budget for support of such classes to be 
supervised by the General Extension Division. Ob- 
viously, this was the extension-type, two-year col- 
lege, with local financin' support guaranteed to the 
state system of higher education. 

The Eugene school came within the financial 
framework of the “community college” law in 1961, 
and was operated until June, 1965, by the Eugene 
school system as a technical-vocational school. On 
October 19, 1964, the Lane County Area Education 
District was approved by a vote of the people to 
establish a comprehensive community college for the 
area. By statute, the Eugene Technical-Vocational 
School will now discontinue, and the new “area dis- 
trict” will take over its function. 

When pressures begin to be exerted on legisla- 
tures, the customary thing to do is to study the 
“problem” and report back next session, and/or 
hire a “specialist” from some distance away and 
pay him to study the “problem” and make recom- 
mendations. How welcome the specialist will be in 
the state after his report is printed and distributed 
depends upon the degree to which the report agrees 
with the majority opinion as preconceived. As dis- 
turbing as the lack of immediate implementation of 
such studies and reports may be, the writer has 
learned in eleven years of experience in working on 
legislation and with legislators, that persistence, 
with patience and understanding, will bring results. 

The 1949 legislative session called Dr. Leonard 



V. Koos to study the situation, and the results were 
published in 1950 in his A Community College Plan 
for Oregon. Although the writer disagreed vigor- 
ously with the Koos philosophy of the “integrated” 
type of college, under the same board of control that 
has grades one through twelve, the argument is 
purely academic, for the resultant law passed by the 
1951 Legislative Assembly had a far more signifi- 
cant weakness as far as the people were concerned. 
That weakness was a lack of realistic participation 
by the state in the financing of junior colleges. The 
law was never used. 

In 1955, an attempt was made to implement the 
“Dunn Bill,” under which Central Oregon College 
operated, as an “extension” type of community col- 
lege. The proposed legislation would have provided 
$100 per full-time student equivalent to be paid by 
the state. The legislation failed after heavy last- 
minute lobbying by the state system of higher edu- 
cation. Although the legislation was killed in the 
Senate Committee on Education, after having 
passed the House of Representatives by a three-to- 
one majority, the near-success did bring forth 
another interim study committee, this time set up 
by joint action of the State Board of Education and 
the State Board of Higher Education. 

This resultant legislation was a community law to 
replace the unused Koos-inspired junior college law. 
The 1957 law provided $150 per full-time student 
(based on twelve hours per term), or a theoretical 
25 per cent of operating costs. Central Oregon Col- 
lege came under the provision of this law, beginning 
July 1, 1957, by a vote of the local district electorate, 
and severed connection with the General Extension 
Division. One rather unusual feature, characteristic 
of “extension” type programs, was the inclusion in 
the new community college law of a provision that 
all transfer courses, and the instructors teaching 
such courses, must be approved by the state system 
of higher education; the idea being to provide a 
built-in approval system to facilitate the transfer of 
credits to the senior institutions. This provision has 



been carried along in subsequent legislation, and is 
probably unique. The approval system ends when 



the community college becomes accredited by the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 



The 1959 session set up two parallel interim 
studies on vocational education : one by Dr. W, R, 
Flesher of Ohio State University, and the other a 
legislative interim committee. Unfortunately, there 
was little communication between the two study 
groups, nor any real attempt to coordinate or make a 
comparative analysis of the two separate studies. 
Although the studies were conducted separately, 
there were certain areas of agreement. Among these 
was the concept of the “service” area and adminis- 
trative district being one and the same. With the ex- 
ception of the large Portland metropolitan area, the 
administrative districts for post-high school educa- 
tion were envisioned as larger than existing public 
school districts and were essentially viewed as super- 
imposed districts for college purposes, covering the 
natu) .1 geographic and service areas of the state. 



Working Toward New Legislation 

Although two bills were introduced representing 
the thinking of each interim study, the resultant 
compromise was, in the opinion of the writer, bas- 
ically sound in principle. However, it turned out to 
be rather unwieldly from a mechanical standpoint, 
in creating area districts through a vote of indi- 
vidual school districts within the area (something 
that was corrected by the 1961 legislature) . The con- 
cept of area districts as a more desirable administra- 
tive framework than community colleges being 
created within unified school districts in a fourteen- 
year system, was now mandatory — except in one in- 
stance, Portland, a city of over 100,000 population. 
The financial support pattern moved up to $200 per 
full-time student equivalent (based on twelve hours 
per term). T ,-> theory, this formula was based on the 
concept of one-third state, one-third student tuition, 



and one-third local tax, on an assumed $600 per year 
per student cost for operational expenses. No money 
was envisioned for building's. A bill to have the state 
assume 50 per cent of operational costs and 50 per 
cent of building costs failed in committee. 

The important gains in 1959 were: (1) the com- 
prehensive concept in program by including voca- 
tional, adult, lower-division collegiate, and guidance 
services in a single framework, and (2) the “area 
education district” under a separate board of 
education. 

Although this concept was formulated for future 
community colleges and area vocational schools un- 
der local district control, the legislature disregarded 



the recommendation of the State Board of Education 
and the State Board of Higher Education, as well as 
the recommendation contained in the Flesher Report 
on the subject of “Oregon Technical Institute” (then 
entirely under the State Board of Education), and 
transferred its control to the State Board of Higher 
Education. 

With the exception of Central Oregon College, 
which moved from old to new statute under the 
usual “grandfather clause,” no other college was 
formed to come within the statute. There were 
three basic reasons: (1) the mechanics of forma- 
tion, through consolidation of territory contained in 
existing school districts, created the possibility of a 
checkerboard arrangement; (2) it did not provide 
for zoning within a college area district to guaran- 
tee board representation for each community within 
the area district; and (3) the state financial par- 
ticipation was still inadequate. 

The Coos Bay-North Bend area aitempted to 
form but ended in litigation which lasted through 
the biennium. Although during the 1950-60 decade 
great strides were made by individual unified school 
districts in Oregon, operating in cooperation with 
the State Division of Vocational Education in de- 
veloping vocational programs at the post-high school 
level, none of them actually formed under the area 
district statute until after the close of the 1961 ses- 



sion, which lurther implemented the area district 
law mechanically, but, more significantly, provided 
for the first time in the long history of this struggle 
a realistic formula of state participation. 

Central Oregon College, like all pioneers, was blaz- 
ing a trail for others who might follow. The writer 
has a feeling of gratitude to society for the oppor- 
tunity of being involved in such a worthy pioneering 
movement. The involvement gave the writer a su- 
preme challenge, as well as an opportunity to 
further his own education while assisting in the pro- 
motion of the movement. Working cooperatively with 
the State Department of Education, the State Board 
of Education, and the Oregon State University 
School of Education under Dean Franklin R. Zeran, 
the writer developed his doctoral dissertation, Cri- 
tei ici foi a System of Area Education Districts for 
the State of Oregon (1960), as a guideline for fur- 
ther implementation of the movement. 

The writer’s major professor on the dissertation 
was Dr. Wendell L. Van Loan, who later became the 
first president of Southwestern Oregon College at 
Coos Bay, the first area district college to be formed 
under the new 1961 statute. 

It must, then, be said that, although Central 
Oiegon College was the only institution operating as 
a community college prior to 1961, representatives 
of the State Department of Education, particularly 
Mr. Oscar I. Paulson, then state director of voca- 
tional education, Mr. William G. Loomis, supervisor 
of trade and industrial education, and Mr. Paul 
Wilrneth, president of the Oregon Vocational As- 
sociation, as well as other educators and interested 
citizens in the various communities, worked along 
with representatives of Central Oregon College, in- 
cluding Dr. Orde S. Pinckney, now dean of the 
faculty ; Mr. Robert S. Johnson, director of con- 
tinuing education; and members of the legislature 
to bi ing to fruition the 1961 law. Its basic concept 
remains fundamental to our present statute. 

Special recognition must go to Mr. Henry H. 
Hansen of North Bend, who worked diligently and 



effectively in bringing into existence the present 
Southwestern Oregon College, and who served as 
chairman of its first board of education. Mr. Han- 
sen was chairman of the local Longshoremen’s Com- 
mittee on Education and, later, chairman of the 
local community college study committee. He worked 
with the writer as an unpaid lobbyist during the 
1957 and 1959 sessions, and is one of an originally 
small group of civic-minded citizens in various com- 
munities throughout Oregon who took a particular 
interest in the early phases of the movement. 
Among these are such names as Dr. E. G. Palmrose, 
an Astoria physician ; J. Richard Gerttula, a Clatsop 
County dairyman; Dr. John Easly, an Ontario den- 
tist; and William E, Miller, a Bend businessman and 
current chairman of the Central Oregon College 
board. These few citizens are but representative of 
the many civic leaders and legislators throughout 
Oregon who, over the years, were determined to see 
the movement through to its logical conclusion. Dur- 
ing the fifties the movement was held together by 
an occasional meeting of interested persons, at some 
central point, to coordinate efforts. Our true reward 
came in the realistic legislation of the 1961 session 
and the college formations that followed. 

With passage of the 1961 statute and its ac- 
ceptable financial pattern, the movement became a 
reality. (The state was committed to pay $433 per 
F.T.E. on operational costs and 75 per cent of build- 
ing construction costs) . The writer feels that the 
delay, in spite of earlier frustrations, probably ac- 
counts for the healthy condition of Oregon com- 
munity colleges today. Oregon, by waiting and de- 
veloping far-sighted legislation, has been able to 
avoid the dilemma in which some of the other states 
find themselves. For example, nine of the present 
eleven community colleges in Oregon are compre- 
hensive in nature (only the Salem and Oregon City 
schools are exclusively technical-vocational), and 
eight of the eleven are set up on an “area district” 
basis. (Portland, Salem, and Oregon City are under 
unified districts.) Recent studies have recoin- 



mended that these also be re-formed on a “service” 
area basis, with a separate board. 

Southwestern Oregon College, North Bend-Coos 
Bay, was established on May 15, 1961 (Wendell L. 
Van Loan, president) ; Treasure Valley College, 
Ontario, was established on October 19, 1961 (Eu- 
gene F. Voris, president) ; Clatsop College, Astoria, 
was established on February 14, 1962 (Richard D. 
Boss, president) ; Central Oregon College, Bend, 
was reestablished on an area basis on February 14, 
1962 (Don P. Pence, president) ; Blue Mountain 
College, Pendleton, was established on June 11, 
1962 (Wallace W. McCrae, president) ; Umpqua 
College, Roseburg, was established on March 30, 
1964 (Harry Jacoby, president) ; and Mt. Hood 
College (area northeast of Portland) was estab- 
lished on June 3, 1965. 

Currently, the area around The Dalles (Mid- 
Columbia district) is preparing to vote on the for- 
mation of an “area district,” and an area around 
Albany (Linn-Benton counties) is discussing pos- 
sible formation. Two additional areas have at- 
tempted formation and failed : one southeast of 
Portland in the Milwaukee-Oregon City area failed 
on May 18, 1962; and the other just west of Port- 
land in the Beaverton area (Washington County), 
failed quite recently (April 22, 1965). The chief 
argument against the Beaverton attempt was its 
close proximity to the proposed new Portland Com- 
munity College westside campus location on Mt. 
Sylvania. 

One of the first acts during the 1961-63 biennium 
of the group of then eight colleges was to form a 
state association of community colleges. Again, try- 
ing fco take advantage of the most progressive think- 
ing and far-looking developments in other states, 
the group met and studied the constitutions and or- 
ganizational patterns of similar organizations in 
other states, ihe result was something more com- 
prehensive in nature than seems the usual pattern. 
An initial meeting was held in May, 1962, with Dr. 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., Dr. Thomas B. Merson of 



the American Association of Junior Colleges, and 
Dr. Henry T. Tyler of the California Junior College 
Association, present as consultants. This, along 
with later organizational meetings, eventually led 
to the formation of a state association with four 
basic organizations underpinning it: a section for 
the chief administrative officers, a section for mem- 
bers of boards of education, a section for faculty 
and other staff, and a sponsored, but independent, 
section for students. The officers of the first three 
sections elect the presiding officers for the overall 
state association. 

The association held its first annual conference at 
Clatsop College. May 10-11, 1963, emphasizing its 
concern with academic matters by holding two gen- 
eral sessions : the first was “Improvement in Writ- 
ing,” with Dr. Albert R. Kitzhaber, professor of 
English, University of Oregon, as principal speaker, 
and the second was on procedures for applying for 
accreditation to the Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools, with Professor Thomas 
E. Kerr, then executive secretary of the Commission 
on Higher Schools, as principal speaker. This gen- 
eral, four-way pattern of organization is still in 
effect. The annual meetings are well-attended with 
good representation from each segment. 

One of the group’s objectives was coordination of 
appearances and proposals before the Legislative 
Assembly. This objective was achieved, and the re- 
sults m favorable legislation were as much as could 
have been expected ; however, there were some 
anxious moments. Although the total amount of 
$850,000 in 1961-63 and $1,350,000 appropriated for 
classroom construction in the 1963-65 biennium was 
not adequate in total dollars, the matching formula 
remains reasonable and now stands at 65 per cent 
of building and equipment. The 1961-63 formula 
was 75 per cent of buildings only. These two figures 
are comparable if one estimates equipment at 15 
per cent of building costs. 

The association employed its first “executive sec- 
retary,” Tom Rigby, on a part-time basis in 1964, 
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to act as legislative liaison and coordinator of 
information. 

Ihe operational support remains at $433 per 
u - ime student equivalent; however, the F.T.E. 

tor? rr l "'f 15 citansed to IS hours per term, effective 
1964-60 school year. This represented a 20 per cent 
reduction, but the 1905 legislative assembly approved 
a measure to allow federal vocational funds to be 
paid to districts, over and above the $433, as long as 
he combined total does not exceed 85 per cent of 

• f ® e between actual operating costs and the 

union, receiver from tuition. The state reimburse- 
ment formula is subject to legislative review each 
biennium. The 1961 legislative concept was that the 

ond e tht 0 i U 'r3 P f y t ; V r thi ‘' <IS ° f the operatin « «*«. 
and the i963 legislative assembly applied this gen- 

eial concept to buildings and equipment. In actual 

practice, considering constantly increasing operating 

costs, plus laboratory equipment, and, in the case of 

buildings, the general campus development costs, the 

actual percentage more nearly approximates a 50 

per cent reimbursement. The improved federal legis- 

lation will help this situation. 

State Department Reorganizes 

With the advent of a system of community col- 
leges, the State Department of Education was 
reorganized by the state superintendent of public 
instruction, Dr. Leon P. Minear, himself a former 
junior college president at Stockton, California. 

The position of assistant superintendent of public 
instruction in charge of community colleges was 
created, and Dr. Robert 0. Hatton, president of 
Kellogg Junior College, Battle Creek, Michigan, was 
named to the position. Dr. Hatton took office in the 
fall of 1962 and is now assisted by Dr. William G 
Lccmis, State director of vocational education, and 
Oonald M. Gilles of the Division of Trade and In- 
dustnal Education. 

Over the years, we in the forefront of the move- 
ment have had ideological differences with certain 
school superintendents who looked upon the super- 
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imposed “area districts” as unnecessary additions 
that might create problems of administration, be 
less economical, a threat to local tax bases, etc. Or, 
in some instances, individuals firmly believed in the 
educational philosophy of the “integrated fourteen- 
year unified public school system. Some of this at- 
titude was a carry-over of the Koos study and the 
concepts contained in the old, unused, junior college 
law. The former system in the state of Washing- 
ton (recently under serious study by the legislature 
there) gave ammunition to this particular position. 
We of the opposition tried to think not in terms of 
what was, or had been, but how junior colleges 
should be organized. We recognized that the junior 
colleges in Washington and California, and many 
other states, had grown out of the extension of the 
secondary school system. We tried to appraise the 
trends and also predict the future on the basis of 
the current attitudes of junior community college 
presidents in these same northwest states if they 
had a choice. The writer’s doctoral thesis gave some 
study to this and found that thirty out of thirty- 
four junior college presidents responding to the 
question favored the separate “area district over 
any other type of control, including full state con- 
trol. Time has played in our favor, and the college 
“area districts” now seem to have the full support 
of nearly all the public school administrators. 

An Area Becomes a Community 

Early-day towns and villages were developed as 
shopping and social centers, and were located as 
close together as a horse and buggy or ranch wagon 
could travel in a couple of hours. Travel is still 
measured in terms of “minutes” rather than 
“miles,” but modern transportation has forced a 
change in our whole concept of distance, and makes 
it possible for a geographic area to behave in a 
cultural relationship comparable to what one town 
or community might have forty years ago. Yet the 
fear on the part of these separate towns or com- 
munities that they may lose their local autonomy is 
still very real, and the ghosts of ancient jealousies 



often appear to cloud the issue of the college “area 
district.” (Central Oregon College has approxi- 
mately 10,000 square miles of territory, seven high 
schools, and all of three and parts of three addi- 
tional counties in its area district.) 

Our experience is proving that a community col- 
lege can make a community” ol a rather large, 
natuial geographic area. An analysis of voter re- 
action shows that although the original issue carried 
in fi\e ot the six counties — in lad, the only unani- 
mous vote favoring formation came from the resi- 
dents of the county farthest away (Lake County, the 
noithein part ot which is included in the college 
district)— the heaviest support came from the Bend 
area. (The college was scheduled to be constructed 
in Bend.) 

Each vote of the general constituency since then 
has presented a more even distribution of favorable 
votes, and last May 3, 1965, the support pattern 
was approximately equal in all six counties, indi- 
cating a community” of interest and support of 
an area larger than some states. This pattern of 
grass roots” approval seems to be generally taking 
place in Oregon. Much of the credit must go to 
the type of persons who have been attracted to 
our local college boards of education. Most of our 
large “area districts” are zoned for directors, to 
allay the ancient fears, but once elected the directors 
hold the college interests paramount. In the main, 
these boards consist of leading professional, busi- 
ness, and labor leaders ot the individual communi- 
ties. Typical ot the wholesome attitude is a remark 
made by a charter member of the Central Oregon 
College Board, Rupert Park. Mr. Park, an attorney 
and resident of the nearby community of Redmond, 
led a campaign to have the college located in Red- 
mond, the center of population. He was opposed by 
a Bend attorney, Mr. Owen Panner, who later be- 
came the first chairman of the college board, and 
who led a campaign to have the college remain in 
Bend, the largest town of the area. These two out- 
standing attorneys brought this battle to a head in 
the form of a public hearing before the Slate Board 



of Education. Testimony was presented by some 
forty persons on both sides to the largest audience 
ever to attend a hearing in Central Oregon (1,200 
persons), and it consumed over four hours. When 
it was all over and the state board later rendered 
the verdict that the college would be located in Bend, 
Mr. Park remarked, “Although I believe in the Red- 
mond location and have worked hard for it, I will 
now work equally hard for the success of a college in 
Bend” ; and he has. This is typical of the fine caliber 
and attvude of the board members of the Oregon 
community colleges. 

Learning from Each Other 

Central Oregon College, having developed out of 
the General Extension Division of the State System 
of Higher Education, carried with it certain orien- 
tations that might differ from schools such as the 
ones in Eugene or Portland that have developed 
primarily out of secondary school vocational and 
adult education programs. 

The fact is, that all of us seem to be learning 
from each other, as well as from other states, and 
we become more and more alike each year. Central 
Oregon College has pioneered academic rank for 
instructors, and now many others are adopting it. 
Southwestern Oregon adopted the system of higher 
education’s salary plan and tenure system. Others 
are now considering this, or similar plans. Central 
Oregon College put into effect this year a system of 
paid sabbaticals, and we hope that others may 
follow. 

Administratively, most of the Oregon schools are 
still divided into technical-vocational and liberal 
arts divisions, with each division headed by a dean. 
In 1963, Central Oregon College departed from this 
“two schools” concept, with two complete sets of 
curriculums, to a “one school” concept, with general 
education courses developed to support both the 
technical and the transfer programs, as well as a 
new series of preparatory courses in reading, writ- 
ing, and math to prepare students found deficient to 



enter either oi these major areas. Administratively, 
\ve have one dean of faculty and four college di- 
visions, with technical and vocational programs as- 
signed to the di\ ision to which they are by their 
nature most related. 



In Conclusion 



It has not been the purpose of this article to go 
into details of the various statutes that have been, 
or are currently, back of the community colleges 
and technical-vocationar schools of Oregon, but to 
provide the reader with an overview of the his- 
torical development of the community college move- 
ment in the state. We in Oregon are proud of our 
development and make no apologies for being late 
on the national scene. We anticipate making up for 
lost time. New construction and new site develop- 
ments have taken, or are taking, place at nine of 
the eleven established schools. Four are now operat- 
ing on their own permanent campuses as construc- 
tion continues (Central Oregon, Clatsop, Salem, and 
Southwestern Oregon). Five others are operating 
in temporary facilities as they develop permanent 
campuses (Blue Mountain, Lane, Portland, Treasure 
Valley, and Umpqua). Mt. Hood College has just 
been formed, and the Oregon City school operates 
in its own quarters as part of the Oregon City 
school system. This area southeast of Portland 
was one of the two places where the “area district” 
vote failed, but the writer understands that pro- 
ponents of this area are planning to bring the issue 
to a vote again soon. 

We hope and believe that, in the formulation of 
our statutes for the two-year college, whether it be 



primarily a liberal 



arts program, a technical-voca- 



tional school, or a comprehensive program with all 
types of posr-high school education being adequately 
represented, we have profited from the experience of 
other states and certainly from the counsel and ad- 
vice of those in the national offices. We believe our 
current statute, including amendments from the 
1963 and 1965 legislative assemblies, represents pro- 
giessive legislation and provides an appropriate 



framework for the development of a fine system of 
community colleges in the state of Oregon. 

Oregon Revisited 

Since 1965 community colleges in Oregon have 
“come of age.” Enrollment has more than doubled 
with 18,600 reimbursable F.T.E. enrolled fall quar- 
ter, 1968. The colleges are serving over 36,000 

students. . , . . , . ^ 

This four-year period has seen the creation ot two 

additional community colleges: Clackamas Com- 
munity College in Oregon City and Linn-Benton 
Community College in Corvallis. 

Portland Community College has separated from 
the Portland School District and will operate in an 
expanded five-county area starting in June 1969. 

Two of the three largest colleges— Portland and 
Mt. Hood Community College — are located in t e 
Portland metropolitan area. It is predicted that 
within five years the community colleges of Oregon 
will be handling 37,000 F.T.E. or 66,000 headcount. 
Plans are now underway to bring about the develop- 
ment of two or three additional community college 
districts and the eventual inclusion of all parts of 
the state in some community college district. 

The Oregon Legislature is providing a larger 
percentage of operational funds for these colleges. 
Under a “light-bill” approach, community colleges 
now receive $575 for the first 400 reimbursable 
F.T.E., $475 for the next 300, and $433 for the 

F.T.E.’s above 700. . A . . 

The Oregon Community College Association lo- 
cated office facilities in Salem in November 1967. 
Donald Shelton, executive secretary,, heads the per- 
manent staff. Board members, administrators, fac- 
ulty, and students are represented in the four sec- 
tions of the association. , 

Dale Parnell is now the state superintendent ot 
public instruction. (Dr. Minear, the previous super- 
intendent, is now with H.E.W. in Washington, 
D. C.) . Currently, the State Department of Educa- 
tion is reorganizing the community college section 
of the department. 



Earl J. Kla'j ostein 




Five Years of Progress 

In Florida 

By James L . Wattenbarger 

In the fall of 1962, over half of the Florida fresh- 
men who enrolled in higher education were enrolled 
in Florida’s public junior colleges. The percentage 
of freshmen enrolled in junior colleges has increased 
each year; the 1962 figures, however, represent the 
highest level to date. There were twenty-nine junior 
colleges operating in seventeen junior college areas 
located within commuting distance of 63 per cent 
of the state’s high school graduates. 

Because of the great increase in junior college 
attendance and because of the importance these in- 
stitutions hold in relationship to the total program 
of higher education in the state, the State Junior 
College Board felt that one of its first activities 
should be to conduct an evaluative study to de- 
termine the progress which had been made over the 
five years since the 1957 legislature approved the 
expansion of the junior college program. 

The board specifically set up three purposes for 
the evaluative study : (1) to determine the progress 
that has been made in Florida’s junior college de- 
velopment; (2) to study the long-range educational 
planning as it may relate to the business and indus- 
trial development of Florida; (3) to develop specific 
plans regarding all phases of community junior col- 
lege programs so that the quality and the effective- 
ness of the educational services of these institutions 
might be improved. The final report of the study is 
now available. 

The board appointed five task forces which were 
made up of thirty-three members of junior college 
faculties. The study was also supervised by a co- 



ordinating committee whose membership was com- 
posed of representatives from the legislature, from 
junior college faculties, from junior college advisory 
boards, and from the board of control. 

The time of the study extended over eighteen 
months, at the end of which the board reviewed the 
recommendations of the task forces and the recom- 
mendations of the coordinating committee. From 
these its own recommendations were developed. 
These are outlined in the final report. 

The study was divided into five areas : aims and 
purposes, students, faculty, year-round operation, 
and legal structure. Here is a summary of the 
reports : 

Aims and Purposes 

The basic functions of Florida’s junior colleges as 
defined in the law and as interpreted by the task 
force of junior college faculty members, seemed to 
be accepted and understood by a selected sample of 
citizens of the communities served by these institu- 
tions. The sample of the opinions rated the described 
functions in the following order of importance: 

1. The freshman-sophomore college program 

2. A comprehensive program of guidance 

3. Technical, business, and semiprofessional pro- 
grams 

4. Adult noncredit courses, seminars, and insti- 
tutes 

5. A program of student activities 

6. Occupationally oriented programs of a voca- 
tional nature. 

It was interesting to note that the order in which 
these items were placed varied from college to col- 
lege. As a matter of fact, some colleges placed tech- 
nical, business, and semiprofessional programs at 
the top of the list, while other colleges placed im- 
portance upon these items in a different order. This 
fact emphasized one of the findings which the State 
Junior College Board listed in its report: all com- 
munities do not expect the same service from their 
community junior colleges. There is a degree of di- 



versity between the communities and their expecta- 
tions or their own local institutions. This diversity 
is reflected in the attitudes of the selected citizens in 
the communities as well as in the various programs 
that are available in the junior colleges.' 

In 1957, the Community College Council pointed 
out to the legislature that there were barriers which 
prevented young people from continuing beyond 
high school. These were described as geographic, 
economic, and motivational. The Community Col- 
lege Council suggested that community junior col- 
leges would contribute toward overcoming these 
barriers. There is specific evidence that the junior 
colleges have done much to eliminate these barriers, 
and that junior colleges are extending opportunities 
to many citizens who otherwise would not have had 
an opportunity. 

In a questionnaire directed to students 48 per cent 
of the junior college, students reported that they at- 
tended a particular junior college because of its 
proximity to their homes; 27 per cent reported that 
the cost was a major factor influencing their de- 
cision to enroll in a particular junior college. Over 
70 per cent of these young people indicated that they 
had achieved the highest educational level in their 
immediate family. 

Students 

Florida’s community junior colleges have a varied 
student body. For example, the age of junior college 
students in Florida varies from 16 to 78. Men out- 
number women students three to two; the usual col- 
legiate ratio in this regard is three to one, indicating 
that Florida’s junior colleges are being of particular 
service to young women who wish to continue be- 
yond high school. 

Some interesting facts about Florida junior col- 
lege students’ financial level were indicated by 
whether or not they work. Fifty-eight per cent of 
Florida junior college students work while attending 
the junior colleges. Approximately 10 per cent re- 
port that they have full-time jobs while attending 
junior college full-time. 



Another interesting point is that 73 per cent of 
the junior college students in Florida plan to stay in 
Florida after they complete their education. This is 
a reversal of a past trend when students moved 
away from the state after they completed their 
higher education at an out-of-state institution. 

The board noted that while Florida’s community 
junior colleges served students who represent a wide 
range of abilities, approximately one-half of the 
college credit students in the state are readily ad- 
missible to the state universities under the present 
Board of Control admission policies. Over 50 per 
cent of the junior college students scored 300 or 
above. In actuality, less than 10 per cent of the 
students scored in the lowest quintile, emphasizing 
the fact that junior colleges probably are doing even 
less for this group than they are for the top group. 

Faculty 

The Faculty Task Force found out many interest- 
ing facts about Florida’s junior college faculties. For 
example, over 12 per cent of these individuals hold 
doctor’s degrees, and an additional 77 per cent hold 
master’s degrees, leaving only 11 per cent who do not 
hold master’s or doctor’s degrees. These few are 
teaching in vocationally oriented programs which do 
not require an advanced academic degree. Almost 
half of Florida’s junior college faculty members have 
previous experience teaching in a four-year college, 
and almost 70 per cent have taught at some other 
level of education previous to their teaching in the 
junior college. 

These factors, a relatively high level of academic 
preparation and a diversity of experience, have con- 
tributed to quality teaching. The board found that 
the morale of junior college faculties is high. Ninety 
per cent reported that they were satisfied with junior 
college teaching as a career ; only 8 per cent reported 
that the morale of the college was below average. 

The median salary for Florida’s junior coliege 
faculty members for 1960-61 was only $5,800 for 
ten months. This is $1,400 less than the national 



median for junior college faculty members for nine 
months. Florida junior colleges are, in fact, going 
backward in this regard, since in 1957 there was 
an $800 differential between the national and state 
medians. The provision for a more nearly adequate 
salary is a major difficulty in continuing to employ 
the quality of faculty which is needed in the junior 
college program. 

It was also interesting to note that over 40 per 
cent of the faculty members reported that they were 
in favor of the principle of merit pay for teachers. 
However, three-fourths of the group indicated i 
strong opposition to the criteria currently in use. 

During the five-year period, 1957-1961, Florida’s 
junior colleges increased in number from five to 
twenty-five; in enrollment from 5,000 to 30,000; 
and in size of faculty from 240 to more than 1,100. 
This rate of growth was unmatched elsewhere in the 
United States. In the fall of 1962, a continued in- 
crease was reported when twenty-nine junior col- 
leges enrolled 38,000 students. 

The board also noted that there was a great need 
for year-round operation in the junior colleges, 
especially in relationship to the articulation with the 
universities. One of the strong recommendations 
from the study was for year-round operation of the 
junior colleges. 



Legal Structure 

The Legal Structure Task Force pointed up the 
need for continued state coordination. This becomes 
a more time-consuming responsibility with twenty- 
nine institutions than for the five which were in 
existence in 1957. With this in mind, the Junior Col- 
lege Board has recommended that the authority 
which had been granted to it by the 1961 legis- 
lature be described more clearly by specifying that 
the State Junior College Board has this statewide 
coordinative responsibility acting under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Education. The board 
specifies that the Division of Community Junior 
Colleges in the Sta'e Department of Education con- 



stitutes the board’s staff and that the entire staff of 
the State Department of Education should continue 
to provide help to the board as needed. 

Upon careful analysis of the local control status 
and function, the board reported that no better, no 
more economical, no more efficient organization could 
be devised for Florida. Florida’s junior college 
growth and development has resulted largely because 
of the extensive help and support from the local pub- 
lic school systems. The board, therefore, recom- 
mended that no change be made in reference to local 
control. 

As a result of the examination of the existing 
problems in administrative procedures, however, a 
joint committee of presidents and superintendents 
has developed policy statements designed to improve 
local procedures. 

The study was an extensive one; it has provided 
a great deal of information regarding Florida’s com- 
munity junior colleges. New questions for con- 
tinued investigation have appeared; more informa- 
tion about students who do not transfer is needed; 
more information about getting new programs 
started; more information about faculty improve- 
ment. Five Years of Progress takes its place as 
part of the continuing program for improving edu- 
cational opportunity in Florida. 

Addendum 

Since the above article was written, additional 
developments have taken place in Florida. The 
median salary for two semesters of work is now 
$7,200. The 1965 Florida Legislature approved five 
new junior college areas, and now the master plan 
for community junior college development is com- 
pleted except for one area of the state. 

There are twenty areas currently operating junior 
colleges. These provide a community junior college 
opportunity within commuting distance of more 
than 77 per cent of the state’s high school graduates. 
When all of the junior college areas now authorized 
by the legislature are in operation there will be 
twenty-seven institutions providing junior college 




education within commuting distance of 95 per cent 
of the state’s population. After that, one more area 
will complete the master plan. It is estimated that 
all areas will be in operation before 1970. 

During the past two years growth in enrollment 
in occupational programs has increased almost twice 
as fast as the total enrollment. Over ninety different 
occupational programs are available, and almost 25 
per cent of the students are enrolled in these courses. 

The total enrollment in Florida’s community 
junior colleges during 1964-65 exceeded 104,000 stu- 
dents. Over 60 per cent of the freshmen in Florida 
were attending junior colleges last year, and in 
some universities the junior classes were the largest 
classes. 

The estimates for 1970 indicate that almost 
200,000 students will be enrolled in the junior 
colleges in Florida at that time. This growth will 
have occurred during the fifteen years since the 
1955 legislature established the Community College 
Council Study — from 3,700 students to 200,000 stu- 
dents in fifteen years. 

Florida Revisited 

Major changes have developed in Florida’s com- 
munity junior college program since 1966. The 
1967 session of the Florida Legislature approved 
the establishment of the last area in the state needed 
to complete the master plan. Twenty-eight com- 
munity junior colleges are now authorized to provide 
education at this level within commuting distance of 
99 per cent of the state’s population. All of these are 
in operation as of fall 1968, except one. 

The 1967 legislature memorialized the completion 
of this master plan by a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing “pride in the development of this pro- 
gram of post-high school education ... and the 
contributions this program of higher education is 
making to the people of Florida . . .” (SCR1537, 
HCR2876). The legislature continued its appropria- 
tions of funds for current operating expenses and 
capital outlay in accordance with its previous, en- 
thusiastic support. 



In January 1968, a special session of the legisla- 
ture approved an amendment to Florida’s basic 
junior college law which (1) created junior college 
districts with boards of trustees as the governing 
boards and, (2) increased operating funds to provide 
for salary increases and special funds for faculty 
and program improvement. 

The new districts are defined as the county or 
combination of counties which had previously been 
the basic areas of the state approved to operate 
junior colleges by the State Board of Education. 
The new boards of trustees are made up of the local 
advisory committees which had been serving in this 
capacity since the beginning of each college. The 
transition on July 1, 1968, was, therefore, a rela- 
tively simple one involving no change in geographi- 
cal areas or board members. 

The State Junior College Board continues its re- 
sponsibility as the state-level coordinating board 
with an executive officer who also serves as the 
assistant state commissioner in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Community Junior Colleges. The state-level 
staff works specifically with the Junior College 
Presidents’ Council which advises the State Junior 
College Board on matters relating to the community 
junior college development in Florida. The Council 
of Academic Affairs and the Council of Business 
Affairs, with membership representing each junior 
college, serve in advisory capacities to the presidents’ 
council. These three councils meet regularly to 
consider matters pertinent to their responsibilities. 

A major emphasis upon occupational education 
was made by providing 50 per cent more operating 
funds for vocational and technical courses. New 
programs and continued expansion of existing pro- 
grams have resulted from this increased recognition 
of the costs of occupational education. 

A new accounting system was also put into effect 
as of July 1, 1968. This system resulted from an 
eighteen-month study of the needs for budgetary 
planning and operation in the community junior 
colleges. The new system has been carefully planned 



to be adaptable to large and small institutions and 
to various types of computer analysis ; it also pro- 
vides information for programmed budgeting pro- 
cedures. 

Fall enrollment for 1968 had been predicted to 
"each 81,300 college-level enrollments with an over- 
all total of 111,925. Actual figures were 89,648 
college-level students with a total of 112,898. These 
figures substantiate a continued 15 per cent increase 
over the previous year. Even if this increase ex- 
periences a proportionate drop, the Florida commu- 
nity junior colleges will be serving over 250,000 
students by 1975. 

Florida now has completed its planning phase and 
is ready to move into a continued improvement 
phase. 



James L. Wattenbarger 



North Carolina Is Counting 
On Community Colleges 

By Howard R. Boozer 

North Carolina has been slow to develop public 
community colleges. In 1950 the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction authorized a study of 
the need for a system of state-supported com- 
munity colleges. This study, which included a basic 
plan for the development of such a system was 
published in 1952 1 but the recommended program 
was not adopted by the 1953 General Assembly. 

However, in 1955, the General Assembly did make 
small grants-in-aid to the four municipally sup- 
ported community colleges in the state, amounting, 
in the aggregate, to less than $20,000 each year of 
the 1955-57 biennium. 

Additional progress was made after the creation 
in 1955 of the State Board of Higher Education, 
when provisions were made for state appropriations 
for capital purposes on a matching basis and for 
grants-in-aid for operational purposes. 

With the passage of the Community College Act 
of 1957, the continuing participation of the state 
was formalized. This participation was limited, 
however, to the provision on a matching basis of 
funds for the construction of academic facilities and 
grants-in-aid in partial support of the college par- 
allel curriculum. One new college came into being 
under the 1957 act, making a total of only five public 
community colleges in the state as of the 1962-63 
school year. One additional college was chartered in 
January, 1963; it began classes in September, 1964. 

North Carolina, in company with many other 
states, faces a college enrollment crisis in the years 
immediately ahead. Its fifty-eight collegiate institu- 



tions- enrolled 75,201 students in the fall of 1961— 
40,056 in tax-supported colleges and 35,145 in pri- 
vate institutions. Divided another way, 65,478 were 
enrolled in the senior colleges (public and private) 
and 8,846 were in the junior colleges: 6,438 in the 
fifteen private junior colleges and 2,408 in the five 
public community colleges. Junior college enroll- 
ment represented 11.8 per cent of the total in the 
higher education institutions in the state. 3 

Since 1957, in addition to public community col- 
leges and other collegiate institutions, the state has 
also had a system of industrial education centers. 1 
As of September, 1963, nineteen were in opera- 
tion. These centers are essentially post-high school 
institutions created to train technicians and skilled 
craftsmen. 

The first I.E.C.’s opened in 1959 and within the 
twelve months preceding March, 1963, were at- 
tended by more than 35,000 persons. Approximately 
2,100 students were enrolled in two-year technician 
cuniculums in the spring of 1963 on either a full- 
or part-time basis, and as of June, 1963, more 

than 4,000 persons had completed these two-vear 
programs. 

The Governor’s Commission 

Early in 1961 the Board of Higher Education re- 
quested that Governor Terry Sanford appoint a 
Community College Advisory Committe which would 
undertake a thorough study leading to a long-range 
plan for the development of community colleges and 
possible additional senior institutions. The scope 
of the proposed study was enlarged, and in Septem- 
ber, 1961, a Governor’s Commission on Education 
Beyond the High School was appointed. This twenty- 
five-member commission was composed of legisla- 
tors, educators, and laymen. The work of the com- 
mission was completed in August, 1962, and its re- 
port was published in December, 1962. 5 

In order better to understand the quantitative 
dimensions of the problems faced by higher educa- 
tion in the next two decades, the Governor’s Com- 
mission and the Board of Higher Education jointly 



authorized a study of enrollment projections. This 
study, completed early in 1962, predicted enroll- 
ment of 117,700 in .'he colleges and universities by 
1970, an increase of 42,500 over the 1961 figure. 0 
Private colleges indicated in a survey that they 
planned to enroll 46,395 students in 1970, or 11,250 
more than in the fall of 1961. This left the state 
with the responsibility of providing higher educa- 
tion opportunity by 1970 for approximately 71,300 
students, about 31,250 or 78 per cent more than in 
the fall of 1961. 

These projections dealt only with likely enroll- 
ments in regular collegiate programs and did not 
take into account the additional thousands who will 
need and desire post-high school education of a 
vocational, technical, or semiprofessional nature. 
A comprehensive study in 1961 of technical and 
skilled manpower needs in the years ahead revealed 
that industries in the state will require an ad- 
ditional 20,320 skilled craftsmen and 6,321 tech- 
nicians by 1966, over and above the numbers then 
employed in these categories. 

Hope in the Community College 

It was immediately clear to the Governor’s Com- 
mission, from the above projections, that the num- 
ber of qualified persons who will be seeking post- 
high school education in North Carolina in the years 
ahead will greatly exceed the capacity of existing 
institutions. The policy question facing the com- 
mission and the state was how this tremendous need 
could best be met. The major problem was obviously 
related to enrollments at the undergraduate level, 
particularly in the freshman and sophomore years. 
The alternatives were the expansion of present resi- 
dential institutions by building additional class- 
rooms and dormitories, the creation of additional 
colleges, or a rational combination of the two. 

The commission decided, not surprisingly, that 
a realistic expansion of existing institutions and the 
establishment of new colleges was the wisest course 



to take. It recognized immediately that the hope 
for the future with reference to new institutions is 
the community college, diversified in scope and com- 
prehensive in its programs and curriculums, which 
will put post-high school education within the fi- 
nancial and geographical reach of many qualified 
persons who otherwise will not be able to continue 
their education. 

A study of the need for additional community 
colleges in the state, including their likely locations 
and service areas, was later made under the auspices 
of the Governor’s Commission and the Board of 
Higher Education. Taking into account the accessi- 
bility of possible locations to potential students and 
the proximity of existing public and private colleges 
and universities, and on the conservative assump- 
tion that by 196G a comprehensive community col- 
lege should have a potential enrollmer. t in college 
parallel courses alone of 400 students, fourteen 
areas in which community colleges were needed and 
would be likely to succeed were identified. 8 

Two Parallel Systems or One 

In considering the future of the community college 
in North Carolina the commission took note of a 
number of facts. The few community colleges al- 
ready in existence tended to concentrate their ener- 
gies on college parallel programs. The relative 
emphasis on technical-vocational and adult educa- 
tion was minor. Two major factors accounted for 
this: the existence of a system of industrial educa- 
tion centers separately organized and administered, 
and the fact that state support was not provided in 
the community colleges for adult education programs 
or for technical-vocational-terminal programs of less 
than college grade. The focus of the publr com- 
munity colleges on college parallel programs, plus 
the location of three of the five in Charlotte, 
Wilmington, and Asheville (population centers lack- 
ing public senior colleges), combined to create 
strong currents in favor of the eventual conversion 
of these three institutions to senior colleges. 

The community colleges and the industrial educa- 



tion centers, both tax-supported, post-high school 
institutions of two-year grade, were completely 
separate systems. At the state level the community 
colleges were within the jurisdiction of the State 
Board of Higher Education ; the industrial education 
centers were under the State Board of Education. 
The methods of financing were dissimilar. Capital 
expenditures for community colleges were provided 
on a matching basis by the county and by the state. 
Current support was provided from student fees, 
local taxes, and grants-in-aid from the state, with 
the limitation that state support could not exceed 
that provided by local taxes. In the case of the 
industrial education centers the land and buildings 
(and their maintenance) were provided locally and 
the operating funds were provided through various 
federal programs and by the state. No tuition was 
charged and fees were negligible. 

The commission was faced with the question of 
whether there would be a system of community col- 
leges, with their own functions and identities, and 
with the prior question of whether the state should 
perpetuate two parallel systems of post-high school 
two-year institutions (“community colleges” on the 
one hand, industrial education centers” on the 
other), or create one system of “comprehensive” 
community colleges. 

The commission was aware of the consensus 
among outstanding educators in the community 
junior college field that, in principle, the community 
college should be comprehensive, incorporating in 
one institution appropriate technical-vocational, col- 
lege parallel, and adult education curriculums re- 
sponsive to the needs of the area served by the col- 
lege. Further, it was aware that in a number of 
other states the experience has been that technical- 
vocational institutions eventually add general edu- 
cation curriculums and become more comprehensive 
in scope. 

This tendency was already apparent in the indus- 
trial education centers in North Carolina. There 
was recognition in many quarters that the I.E.C.’s 



should make available a broadened curriculum. As 
early as February, 1962, two committees of the 
Governor’s Commission had adopted resolutions 
urging the State Board of Education to make in- 
struction in the liberal arts available in the indus- 
trial education centers as soon as practicable. On the 
other hand, the state, through the 1957 Community 
College Act, was already committed to support tech- 
nical programs of college grade and college parallel 
courses in the community colleges. 

Recommendations of the Commission 

Major recommendations of the Commission 9 with 
respect to the future development of post-high school 
institutions dealt with a statutory definition of the 
functions of the University of North Carolina (with 
three campuses — at Chapel Hill, Raleigh, and 
Greensboro) as tne only tax-supported institution 
in the state with the authority to offer doctoral pro- 
grams and award doctor’s degrees; the conversion 
of the community colleges in Charlotte, Wilmington, 
and Asheville to senior colleges; and the develop- 
ment of a new system of comprehensive community 
colleges. 

These recommendations were incorporated into 
the administration’s bill on higher education which, 
with very few modifications, became law when rati- 
fied by the General Assembly of North Carolina on 
May 17, 1963. 10 

Major Features of the New System 

The Governor’s Commission came to the conclu- 
sion that the community colleges and industrial edu- 
cation centers would tend to become more alike than 
unlike; that the perpetuation of two increasingly 
similar but separate systems of post-high school in- 
stitutions of two-year grade could not be justified 
on educational or economic grounds; and that the 
continuation of state- level supervision of the two 
systems in different agencies would lead to undesir- 
able competition, lack of effectiveness and efficiency, 



and economic waste. Therefore, the commission rec- 
ommended that the state develop one system of 
public two-year post-high school institutions offer- 
ing university parallel, technical-vocational-term- 
inal, and adult education instruction tailored to local 
and area needs ; and that comprehensive community 
colleges so created (including industrial education 
centers and technical institutes) be subject to state 
level supervision by one agency — the State Board 
of Education. The State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion concurred in this recommendation. This struc- 
ture is now provided for by statute. 

The commission also recommended that the State 
Board of Education perform its supervisory duties 
through a new agency created for that purpose and 
responsible directly to the board, with a professional 
staff composed of persons with training and experi- 
ence appropriate to the supervision of collegiate 
institutions. 

It further recommended that there be created a 
Community College Advisory Council which would 
advise the State Board oi Education on matters 
relating to personnel, curriculums, ^finance, articula- 
tion, and coordination with other institutions, and 
other policy matters concerning community colleges. 

Following the enactment ot the Higher Education 
Act, which included the above provision, the State 
Board of Education in June, 1963, established a 
Department of Community Colleges with I. E. 
Ready as director. The Community College Advisory 
Council, consisting of sixteen members, was also 
appointed in June, 1963. Its chairman is Allan 
S. Hurlburt, professor of education at Duke Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hurlburt was director of the 1952 Com- 
munity College Study sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Other major features of the new law, largely re- 
flecting the recommendations of the Governor’s 
Commission, are that responsibility for local conti ol 
of post-high school, two-year institutions (com- 
munity colleges, technical institutes, and industi ial 
education centers) is vested in a board of trustees of 



each institution which is independent of other edu- 
cation boards; that the state may match local funds 
lor the construction of facilities up to a maximum 
of $500,000 at each institution;" and that opera- 
tional costs at each institution are to be borne by 
the county of location (15 per cent), by the students 
(20 per cent), and by the state — including federal 
assistance in support of certain programs (65 per 
cent). These proportions are approximate. The op- 
erating budgets of these institutions are by line 
items with responsibilities at local and state levels 
specified. For example, localities provide for mainte- 
nance and operation of plant, and may supplement 
other items in the budget. 

The 1963 and 1965 General Assemblies made 
available to the State Board of Education the funds 
required to implement the community college pro- 
visions of the Higher Education Act. Twenty-three 
institutions (five community colleges, fifteen tech- 
nical institutes, and three industrial education cen- 
ters) will be in operation by Fall, 1965, under the 
aegis of the Department of Community Colleges of 
the State Board of Education. Seven additional 
community colleges have been authorized (as of 
June, 1965), and will open their doors by Fall, 1966. 
Enrollment in these institutions is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Full-time equivalent (F.T.E.) 
enrollment in 1963-64 of 8,500 students will have 
doubled in two years (by 1965-66) to approximately 
17,000. 

A Bright Future 

The Higher Education Act included significant 
gains which will mark the 1963 North Carolina 
General Assembly as one of the most forward-look- 
ing in the history of the state. This enabling legis- 
lation provided the framework for the development 
ot a system ot comprehensive community colleges, 
open to all qualified students without regard to race, 
which will do much to democratize educational op- 
portunity in North Carolina. This legislation augurs 
well for the future of community colleges in the 
state. They will be of vital importance in meeting 



the post-high school and higher educational demands 
of the future . 12 
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11 This is the only point on which the legislation dif- 
fered significantly from the recommendations of the 
Governor’s Commission. The commission recommended 
that funds for all capital purposes be provided locally. 

>- A staff study concerning community colleges, com- 
pleted in the spring of 1962 by the author, has been 
drawn upon heavily in this article. Parts of that study 
were incorporated in the report of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Education Beyond the High School (1962). 

North Carolina Revisited 

As of January 1, 1969, the only significant legal 
change has been to permit the State Board of Edu- 
cation to enter into agreements with local boards 
of education for the esl.-blishment of “extension 
units of the Community College System.” These are 
essentially area vocational schools for adults, offer- 
ing technical, vocational, and adult education pro- 
grams. They are called “technical institutes, con- 
tracted.” At present, fifteen such institutions are 
in operation. This provision has made it possible to 
avoid, in North Carolina, the setting up of a separate 
system of area vocational schools. 

The total number of institutions now in operation 
is fifty. Of these, thirteen are fully comprehensive 
community colleges, twenty-two are independent 
technical institutes, and fifteen are contracted tech- 
nical institutes. An institution is now located within 
commuting distance of 95 per cent of the population 
of the state. 

The unduplicated headcount enrollment in full 
and part-time study during the four-quarter 1967- 
68 year was 189,276. Enrollment in basic and occu- 
pational education courses made up two-thirds of 
this enrollment. 

Future planning does not contemplate much ex- 
pansion in number of institutions, but rather con- 
centration on improvement. The needs of students 
who have educational deficiencies will receive special 
attention. Emphasis will continue on basic and oc- 
cupational education for adults, and on the “second 
chance” opportunity for college-level studies through 
the open-door policy, because this is the educational 
gap that the North Carolina community college sys- 
tem is uniquely equipped to fill. 



7. E. Ready 



Bold Plans for the Bay State 

By Walter M. Taylor 



“Massachusetts . . . there she is . . . Behold her.” 

A wag in the U.S. Senate gallery hearing Daniel 
Webster’s oratory that day in 1830 is said to have 
appended an irreverent “All alone!” 

The Massachusetts plan for public community 
colleges remains unique — comes close to being “all 
alone” — in perhaps seven respects: 

1. Control and financing, wisely, resides at state 
level. 

2. Costs are not reflected in local or regional tax 
levies. 

3. The state plan assures coverage of 97 per cent 
of the homes of the state with “geographical acces- 
sibility.” No student need travel more than thirty 
miles or forty-five minutes in one-way daily com- 
muting. 

•1. The state plan assures all regions of equal 
financial support; economically poorer regions are 
not penalized. 

f>. The unpaid fifteen-member state board of con- 
trol has responsibility for no other program than 
that of the community college; its energies are not 
diffused. 

fi. Policy does not have to respond to local pres- 
sures but can respond flexibly to differences in re- 
gional need. 

7. As now composed, the board includes a signifi- 
cant number of the “best educational brains in the 
Commonwealth.” 

These uniquenesses require some explaining. If 
they are valid, they may be applicable to other states 
in which population density and the road network 



make adaptation easy. The plan’s progenitors share, 
in common with proponents of public junior-com- 
munity colleges everywhere, their desire to make 
post-secondary education short of the baccalaureate 
degree available at low cost, with real geographic 
accessibility, to large numbers of young Americans 
including many for whom the doors of educational 
opportunity would otherwise be closed. 

Authorization to establish public junior colleges 
had existed in legislation in Massachusetts since 
1932, but no one had had the gumption or the per- 
suasiveness, or both, to implement the authorization 
with dollars. Numerous state studies, dating back 
to 1922, had recommended community colleges, but 
only the cities of Newton, Holyoke, and Quincy had 
acted, as early as 1946, in establishing municipally 
controlled junior colleges to meet the demands of 
veterans returning from World War II. But these 
colleges have had to fight for their very existence 
with tax-conscious mayors and city councilmen who 
demanded that they operate at little or no expense 
to the local taxpayer. 

With the passage of the Lee Bill in 1952, the three 
cities could claim reimbursement from the state for 
50 per cent of the excess of cost over income, up to 
$100 per full-time student. But the pressure on 
the municipally controlled junior college to ‘‘oper- 
ate in the black” meant that Newton’s $400 per year 
tuition was the highest tuition rate in the nation for 
a publicly controlled junior college. 

Audit of State Needs 

The three cities continued, however, to provide 
post-secondary education for their constituencies 
and to build up an enviable record of successful 
transfer of their graduates to senior institutions — 
despite nonaccreditation. It was only in December, 
1963, that Newton achieved accreditation, thus be- 
coming the first publicly sponsored junior college in 
New England to gain that status. 

Meanwhile, in 1957, researchers for gubernatorial 
candidate Foster Furcolo were auditing state needs. 



The list of needs uncovered vas imposing: tax re- 
form, attraction of new industry to Massachusetts, 
an overdue constitutional convention — and increased 
opportunities for higher education. 

By 1972, the New England Board of Higher Edu- 
cation declared, New England, the area of greatest 
concentration of institutions of higher learning, 
would be 95,000 student-spaces short for qualified 
high school graduates, 60 per cent of them in 
Massachusetts alone. 

The Audit of State Needs declared expanded op- 
portunities for higher education to be the primary 
need among the many it studied. The executive 
secretary of the audit, John Powers Malian, - then a 
Smith College professor of political science and a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Regional 
Community Colleges, drafted what became the im- 
plementing law of the Commonwealth (section 27, 
ch. 15) which set up the board and delineated its re- 
sponsibilities for establishing and maintaining a 
system of regional community colleges strategically 
located throughout the state so that there would 
hardly be a home from which a student could not 
get to college in three-quarters of an hour. Tuition 
was set at $200 per year, the same as for state col- 
leges and the University of Massachusetts. 

Generally, opposition to the plan, since it had 
Democratic blessing, was largely of a politically 
partisan nature, but fears were allayed when the 
stature and bipartisanship of the State Board of 
Regional Community Colleges was announced. 

The board itself is unique. It has contained a 
generous share of topflight educators. Wellesley 



® An interesting historical footnote to the passage^ of 
the federal “Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 ” is 
the part played by Professor Malian and his success in 
obtaining the very active support of the Honorable John 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House. One of the speak- 
er’s secretaries. Dr. Martin Sweig, was also a member of 
the Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Colleges. 
(Dr. Malian is now a member of the AAJC staff.) 



College President Margaret ClafT ; Professor Sey- 
mour Harris of Harvard, now economic adviser to 
the President in Washington; and President Fred- 
erick Meier of the State College at Salem were 
among the leaders in education who provided assur- 
ance that policies adopted were sound. Roger Cutler, 
an adviser to President Eisenhower; Roger Lowell 
Putnam, industrialist (and a relative of A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard) ; Gwendolyn Woods of the State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and William 
Belanger of the state AFL-CIO were among the 
noneducators who saw to it that the program was 
not conceived in any ivory tower and who could 
talk effectively to legislative ways and means com- 
mittees. Appointments to the board are for five 
years. 



One Man’s Energy 

There is practically unanimous agreement in 
Massachusetts that the program might have been 
stillborn, however, had not one man’s energy and 
drive been there, on the spot, daily, weekly, monthly. 
The board’s present chairman is Kermit C, 
Morrissey, now dean of students at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. Mr. Morrissey was an instructor in gov- 
ernment at Amherst College when he was drafted 
to organize a research team for Governor Furcolo, 
He remained with the governor as director of the 
budget and constant adviser to the Board of Re- 
gional Community Colleges, returning to academic 
life in 1960. In the same year he was nominated to 
fill a board vacancy and was subsequently designated 
its chairman. From this unpaid position he has 
directed its progress with singular purpose through 
the establishment of colleges at Pittsfield, Haverhill, 
Hyannis, Boston, Greenfield, Worcester, and, most 
recently, in Gardner, Holyoke, and Beverly, In 
Holyoke the municipally operated junior college now 
has become state-operated. To date colleges have 
thus been established at the rate of one or 
per year. 



more 



The establishment of colleges in Brockton and 
Fall River has already been authorized. Only the 
west-of-Boston area requires legal approval to com- 
plete the original master plan of 1958. The legis- 
lature has appropriated $100,000 for a new master 
plan study which is under the direction of Donald 
Deyo, former president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. But annually legislative repre- 
sentatives eager to bring colleges to their home 
areas present bills “authorizing and directing” the 
board to establish a college here or there. To date, 
wiser heads have prevailed and the initial plan 
still holds firm. Among the 3,000 or more bills 
going through the 1965 legislature are at least eight 
of these favorite-son bills. 

This political fact points to one source of poten- 
tial insecurity in total financing from the state level. 
Will the board always be able to maintain control 
over the location of the colleges? Will legislators, de- 
feated in their ambitions to get colleges where they 
want them, ultimately deny colleges located else- 
where their proper financial support? The path of 
fiscal support will be no smoother than the path for 
any of the state’s other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. To date, the support of the community colleges 
has been increasingly nonpartisan if, in a few spe- 
cific regards, discouragingly weak. 

For example, the colleges are smarting undei an 
18-1 student-teacher ratio because all administrative 
personnel except the directors (now presidents) and 
their administrative assistants must be hired as 
faculty members. Thus, the dean of students, the 
librarian, and the director of guidance and counsel- 
ing must occupy positions allocated for instructors, 
thereby reducing the number of positions available 
for full-time instructors themselves. Whether an 
effective learning-and-teaching outcome can be ex- 
pected under this condition is open to serious doubt. 
To be sure there are few if any instances of the 
administrator who is not teaching one or more 
classes (except for the presidents themselves) . And 
to require the full-time librarian to teach one or 



more classes violates the spirit if not the letter of 
standards of accreditation. The colleges have asked 
for these positions in their budgets, without success 
to date. 

Another area of grave concern is that of total, 
internal, financial responsibility as represented by 
the “autonomy” that the state university achieved 
by law in 1962 and the nine-state colleges achieved 
by law in 1963. Under “autonomy” a college may 
shift funds from one subsidiary account to another 
provided, of course, the total budget is not changed. 
The community colleges now have this privilege. 

A quarter-of-a-million-dollar study of all levels of 
education in the commonwealth was conducted un- 
der the direction of Benjamin Willis and the rec- 
ommendations of this commission have been en- 
acted into law. One of the major provisions of this 
legislation is the coordination of publicly supported 
higher education in the state. The direction given to 
community colleges is consistent with the generally 
accepted purposes of a comprehensive program. 

Starting a College 

Meanwhile, the board’s policy of getting a college 
functioning has resulted in the discovery that for 
$250,000 and the gift of an existing building ac- 
ceptable to the state board a region can have a 
comprehensive community college for 500 students. 
This policy has resulted in a 1963-64 enrollment of 
2,500 students in abandoned college buildings (Hy- 
annis and Boston) ; a former town hall and elemen- 
tary school (Haverhill) ; a former junior high school 
(Pittsfield) ; a building that was successively a high 
school, a junior high school, and an elementary 
school (Greenfield) ; and an abandoned college 
building (Boston). Quinsigamond Community Col- 
lege (Worcester) occupied space at Holy Cross Col- 
lege, and Mount Wachusett Community College will 
occupy the civil defense facility in Gardner which 
was previously a high school. 

Each college starts with a renovated building, 
$80,000 to $100,000 for furniture and equipment, 



$25,000 for a 4,000 book library. Land and build- 
ings arc apt to be gifts “for $1 and other considei- 
ation,” or for long-term leases at $1 per year. 

Cape Cod Community College will undertake con- 
struction of a new $7 million campus of more than 
one hundred acres in the coming year. Plans for 
permanent campuses are underway for Massachu- 
setts Bay, Northern Essex, and Berkshire Com- 
munity Colleges. The donation of sites by regions 
is a problem only in that many more are offered 
than could possibly be used. Mount Wachusett Com- 
munity College in Gardner already has thirty-three 
offers, including one by the City of Gardner of a 
site of two hundred seventy acres, or any land 
owned by the city. The colleges in Brockton and 
Fall River will be of new construction on permanent 
sites; both cities have donated over 100 acres for 
each campus. 

State Board Members 

The success of the long-range plans depends, 
again, on the wisdom of the state board and its 
dedication to its mission. Present on the board are 
Owen B. Kierman, the commissioner of education, 
ex-officio; John W. Lederle, president of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, ex-officio; George D. Black- 
wood, professor at Boston University and director of 
several state studies related to education ; Henry E. 
Foley, lawyer, who has been active in public welfare, 
municipal research, crime and delinquency; The 
Very Reverend Raymond J. Swords, S.J., president 
of the College of the Holy Cross, who made facilities 
available at Holy Cross for the first year of Quin- 
sigamond Community College in Worcester; James 
Hammond, president of the State College at Fitch- 
burg; Joseph Driscoll, president of Southeast Massa- 
chusetts Technological Institute, ex-officio; and Wil- 
liam Dean, director of the Holyoke Trade High 
School, who has had a long-time, active interest in 
the affairs of the youth of the commonwealth. Their 
regular presence at board meetings has provided the 
colleges with policies and standards of excellence 
which have resulted in lively centers of learning. 



Two policies may be of interest: (1) no intercol- 
legiate athletics until the problems of an intermural 
physical activities program for all have been solved: 
(2) no fraternities or sororities. 

These have not been easy policies to swallow in 
view of the ordinary image of going to college. Nor 
have they been easy to enforce where faculty or 
others have asserted that a college is not a college 
unless it has these appendages. 

Indeed the major problems of the community col- 
leges in Massachusetts may be the ones observed 
elsewhere, particularly the unreadiness of many fac- 
ulty members to study and act upon recognizable 
differences between junior and senior colleges; be- 
tween community colleges with multi-purposes 
(including continuing education for adults) and 
liberal arts colleges; between transfer and non- 
transfer education ; between effective and less effec- 
tive teaching methods. 

Nevertheless the Massachusetts picture for faculty 
members is not unattractive. Salaries took a leap 
for the better with the adoption, in November, 1963, 
of a seven-step scale with starting and top salaries 
as follows. Faculty positions do not carry rank, but 
the pay-scale uses the customary four categories, 
possibly with an eye to future developments: 

Instructors $(5,084.00 (Step 1) to $ 7,768.80 (Step 7) 

Assistant 



professors 

Associate 
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9,750.00 
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At these rates it is not difficult to fill faculty posi- 
tions except in the usual critical areas (electronics, 
for instance) in which colleges compete with indus- 
try for personnel. Even so, the percentages of full- 
time faculty with masters’ and doctors’ degrees is 
higher than for the nation and the percentage of 
those not yet possessing their master’s degrees is 



smaller. Possession of the master’s is ordinarily the 
uine qua non to appointment. 

Colleges are providing some in-service training 
utilizing counterpart conferences and intercollege 
workshops. The University of Massachusetts has 
instituted a program leading to the M.A.T. (C.C.) 
degree, “C.C.” standing for “community colleges.” 
Presidents are getting to the junior college admin- 
istration seminars at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Surveys of students indicate the continuing need 
for guidance and advisement personnel, represent- 
ing an area of concern with much room for improve- 
ment. The record of student transfers to the uni- 
versity and to senior colleges is good. 

Currently, Cape Cod will have $6.9 million and 
Northern Essex $.5 million for site development 
toward the construction of new campuses in hand- 
some settings. Massachusetts Bay has branched to 
a new Raytheon office buildir.g in Watertown and 
in two sites accommodates about 1,300 students. 
New construction will start next year for Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

The North Shore Community College opened hi 
September, 1965, with 500 students. Berkshire has 
received $.25 million for planning. 

The system is, then, in Massachusetts to stay. 

Gains are tn be consolidated, refinements to be made, 
new areas to be tackled with the same boldness that 
has brought the commonwealth from a state of 
somnolence to one of healthy ferment and growth. 

Massachusetts Revisited 

In 1959 both the Massachusetts Board of Regional 
Community Colleges and the legislature had adopted 
an attitude toward the community college idea of 
“let’s see if it will take.” Now ten years later the 
question is no longer pertinent. There are now 
thirteen colleges in the system and only four more 
necessary to complete the master plan recommended 
by Donald Deyo in 1965. Of these four remaining 
regions, one involves the phasing of city-operated 



Quincy Junior College into the state system with a 
site proposal in study. Site possibilities are being 
explored for another. Bunker Hill Community Col- 
lege, to serve a segment of the Boston area, is in the 
final planning stages and scheduled to go out for 
bidding in the late spring of 1970. Only the subur- 
ban area west of Boston (where land and, therefore, 
available sites seem almost impossible to acquire) 
remains without specific plans for the future. 

Although all the community colleges are strug- 
gling with the physical limitations of temporary 
quarters, the enrollment pressures have mounted to 
the point where some colleges are accepting only one 
applicant out of four. Plant utilization is excessively 
high, and growth of necessity has been limited. 
However, every attempt has been made to achieve 
the comprehensiveness of the community college. 
In the fall of 1968, there was further evidence of 
the continuing emphasis on occupational programs. 
The college transfer students accounted for 46 per 
cent of the total full-time enrollment; the balance 
was comprised of 47 per cent in specific occupational 
curriculums, and r i per cent in exploratory programs 
which are designed to lead into the determination 
of more specific educational objectives. 

When colleges are able to move into permanent 
campuses, facilities will make possible an even 
greater diversity of occupational programs. At the 
present time only Cape Cod Community College 
is under construction with four more to begin con- 
struction in the next few months. The legislature 
has already appropriated funds for these projects 
and four others are in various stages of planning. 
The state has already voted or committed itself to 
about $150 million for construction of the nine 
projects. The question is no longer “whether or 
not, but rather a question of how planning and 
construction can be accelerated. 

Continuing education has demonstrated an attrac- 
tiveness similar to that of the full-time day pro- 
grams and already enrollments are approximately 50 
per cent greater than for the regular day operation. 



Fire and police programs begun only a year ago for 
members of the two departments already exceed 
2,000 students; only a scarcity of space and qualified 
instructors have limited the growth. 

Massachusetts was the first state to embark on a 
fully state-financed system of community colleges 
with a single state board to determine policy for all 
the colleges, borne observers have referred to the 
system as state-controlled, while those who have 
studied the operation in practice prefer “state- 
sponsored.” Most policy decisions have originated 
from the presidents’ council, which is made up of 
the thirteen presidents and meets monthly with the 
president of the state board (state director) serving 
as chairman. Ideas for policy originating with the 
board are referred to the presidents’ council for con- 
sideration, recommendation, refinement, or even dis- 
approval. Joint committee meetings of board and 
council provide the means for effective communica- 
tions. A faculty salary schedule developed through 
this joint effort resulted in a range of $7,391 to a 
maximum of $19,219. 

In prospect, the rate of change seems frustratingly 
slow; in retrospect, it appears that the state has 
come a long way since 1960. 



William G, Dwyer 



Something New in 
New Jersey 

By Kenneth C. MacKay 



In May, 1962, when Governor Richard J. Hughes 
signed into law the so-called County College Bill, 
New Jersey received a second chance to move ahead 
with the rest of the nation in the development of 
two-year community colleges. 

It was back in the depression days of the 1930’s 
that New Jersey fumbled its first extraordinary op- 
portunity to be among the earliest states in the 
Union to have a permanent state-wide system of 
junior colleges. 

In 1933, at a historic meeting in Washington, a 
group of New Jersey educators persuaded Harry 
Hopkins, director of the Emergency Relief Admini- 
stration (later the W.P.A.) to allocate funds for 
several new and experimental junior colleges. These 
colleges were to offer evening programs in certain 
available high schools pending permanent quarters. 
The purpose of these colleges was to provide post- 
secondary education for qualified students unable to 
go away to college or find employment. Union Junior 
College, the first of these “depression colleges,” 
opened its doors in October, 1933. Altogether, six 
colleges, bearing county designations, were estab- 
lished. 

When, several years later, federal support was 
withdrawn and no state funds were forthcoming 
(despite bills introduced in the legislature), and 
when World War II depleted student ranks, four 
of the W.P.A. colleges disappeared. Only Union 
and Monmouth survived, the former reorganized 
as an independent, liberal arts junior college, and the 



latter eventually decided to become a four-year inde- 
pendent institution maintaining a junior college divi- 
sion. Without state legislation to provide govern- 
mental aid, both institutions have had to depend 
upon student tuition as the chief source of income. 

Historically, several factors in New Jersey have 
worked against the establishment of a system of 
public junior colleges. The state has been, along 
with much of the eastern seaboard and New Eng- 
land, steeped in the traditional concepts of the 
academic four-year college programs. Venerable 
institutions of learning have molded a public image 
of what constitutes higher education. With several 
notable exceptions like Centenary, Union, and Tren- 
ton, the junior colleges of the state have been small 
institutions specializing in religious training. 

An antiquated tax system based on property 
valuation has kept the state in an economic bind and 
prevented proper fiscal planning and investment in 
higher education. 

New Jersey’s geographic position, sandwiched 
between the great metropolitan areas of New York 
and Philadelphia, has encouraged an undue depen- 
dence upon the cultural and educational opportuni- 
ties across the Hudson and Delaware rivers. 

Periodically, starting in 1930, educational authori- 
ties and reports in New Jersey stressed the need 
for a permanent system of junior colleges, notably 
in the annual reports and recommendations of the 
Regents from 1930 through 1939, and in the Culli- 
more Report of 1950. But the result was always 
inaction — until 1958. 

Of historical significance is the fact that the State 
Board of Education, upon the recommendation of 
the commissioner, Dr. Frederick M. Raubinger, 
created the Office of Community and Two-Year Col- 
lege Education in December, 1958. Further, the 
office was given special recognition by the classifica- 
tion of its director at the highest possible profes- 
sional level within the State Department of 
Education. For a long time the commissioner had 
observed the growing role of the junior college and 



appreciated its potentialities for New Jersey. 

In 1959, a study committee of nineteen members 
was appointed by the commissioner to determine 
the needs of New Jersey for community-centered 
colleges. Specifically, the charge to the Committee 
to Study Community Colleges and Technical Insti- 
tutes directed it “to explore not only the type of 
post-high school programs and opportunities to be 
developed, but also the legal and financial arrange- 
ments which would be best suited to the needs of 
New Jersey.” 

This committee represented all phases of higher 
education in New Jersey and included both profes- 
sional and lay representatives. 

For nearly two years this group met almost 
monthly, studying and analyzing surveys and 
gathering as much information as possible, both 
about the needs of New Jersey and the experience 
of other states. Professional consultants and 
national experts, including Dean Donald E. Deyo, 
members of the AAJC staff, and Dr. S. V. Marto- 
rana, were called in. 

By the end of I960, the report of this committee 
was ready, and in January, 1961, the New Jersey 
State Board of Education submitted its findings and 
recommendations to the governor and legislature in 
a document titled “Education Beyond the High 
School: The Two-Year Community College.” 

The recommendations, with endorsement from the 
state board, the commissioner, and the governor, 
found immediate and enthusiastic bipartisan sup- 
port in the legislature. The next year, legislation 
incorporating the recommendations and providing 
enabling measures for a system of state-wide com- 
munity colleges was signed into law by the governor. 
The colleges provided for in the New Jersey legisla- 
tion aie called “county colleges.” The designation 
is significant. It reveals again the importance of the 
county as an administrative and governmental 
division in New Jersey. 

The New Jersey statutes define a county college 
as “an educational institution established in one 



or more counties, offering programs of instruction 
not more than two years beyond high school. . . 

A county board of freeholders, after proper de- 
termination of the needs of the county, may petition 
the State Board of Education for permission to 
establish a county college. If the state board ap- 
proves (after conducting its own determination of 
the county needs), the freeholders may proceed by 
selecting a nine-member board of trustees foi the 
new college, one member of which must be the 
county superintendent of schools. Selection of the 
board of trustees is made by the director of the 
freeholders with approval by the rest of the free- 
holder board. The term is for four years. 

In addition to the trustees, who act as the gov- 
erning body of the county colleges, the law calls 
for each county college to have a Board of School 
Estimate, composed of the director of the free- 
holders, two freeholders appointed by the freeholder 
board, and two trustees appointed by the board 
of trustees. The Board of School Estimate deter- 
mines the annual outlay both for capital and operat- 
ing expense. Having such a board for the county 
colleges is in accord with New Jersey school practice. 

Provisions of the Law 

The plans for financing the new institutions re- 
veal a marked similarity to the New York State 
community college system modified to harmonize 
with the traditional functions of county govern- 
ment in New Jersey. The costs of capital outlay 
will be shared on a fifty-fifty basis by state and 
county. The operating expenses will be borne by 
state, county, and student. The law sets a maxi- 
mum of $200 per equated full-time student as the 
state’s share toward operation of the college. This 
will require the major operating costs to be borne 
by the county and/or student. Although the intent is 
to require the student to bear some part of the cost 
of tuition, there is no such requirement in the law, 
and it is possible, although not likely, that the county 
could bear all the operating expense. It is hopefully 



expected that in most of these colleges the student 
will pay an annual tuition not in excess of $250. 

The county colleges will operate in accordance 
with standards and regulations established by the 
State Board of Education. Personnel of the county 
colleges will be eligible for membership in the Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Annuity Fund. State authorities 
will determine and certify to professional qualifica- 
tions. establish standards and requirements for de- 
grees and certificates, determine tuition, and set up 
regulations for fiscal supervision and auditing. 

It is interesting to observe that two or more 
counties may join together in the formation and 
operation of a single county college. Since it is 
anticipated that some of the less populous counties 
will not be in a position to sponsor colleges of their 
own at once, this measure will enable a degree of 
cooperation to permit regional facilities to be estab- 
lished at an early date. The law also provides that 
an existing county college may accept students on 
a reimbursement basis from any county not having 
its own county college. 

Both Academic and Technical Courses 

The New Jersey county college law specifically 
refers to the function of these institutions to include 
both college transfer work and “technical institute 
type programs.” Surveys which have been taken 
throughout the state show that a need exists for 
both academic and technical courses. Consequently 
it is anticipated that most county colleges, as they 
come into existence, will provide comprehensive of- 
ferings from the start. Citizen groups active in 
promoting the passage of the legislation emphasized 
New Jersey’s need in both areas. 

What is the present status of New Jersey’s courty 
colleges? Not one has yet opened its doors, but if 
interest and activity in the various counties is any 
indication of things to come, New Jersey will soon 
be joining the growing ranks of the junior college 
states. Of the state’s twenty-one counties, four have 



county college boards of trustees and are planning 
campuses; three more have been approved by the 
State Board of Education to establish and operate 
a county college ; another six have requested the 
permission of the state board to establish and op- 
erate a county college; and four counties are in the 
process of making local studies which must precede 
the request to establish and operate such a college. 
Only four counties have taken no oflicial action on 
the county college. 

In each county where a study has been made, 
the reaction of the citizens, of business and industry, 
of labor unions, of educators, has been most favora- 
ble. It should also be noted that the formation of 
these new colleges has been assisted by representa- 
tives of private colleges and universities. This has 
been an important consideration in a state where a 
tradition of independent and denominational higher 
education runs strong. Representatives of private 
colleges played an important and constructive role 
in the original committee that recommended the 
new institutions to the state. Thus the planning 
for the new system of colleges has meant a marshal- 
ling of New Jersey’s resources in higher education 
and a manifestation of a spirit of unity refreshing 
to observe in a state which has so many times in 
its past neglected its educational capabilities. 

It is expected that the blueprints for the first 
county colleges will become reality in some counties 
by the fall of 1966. Some counties have already 
pleasantly discovered that fortunate circumstances 
can facilitate their planning. For instance, three 
counties have received offers of land. Another county 
will take over an extensive reservation (equipped 
with buildings, hospital, and even swimming pool 
and golf course!) soon to be vacated by the United 
States Army. 

This kind of development is infectious, and it may 
be presumed that citizens in some of the other coun- 
ties, pricked by local pride (of which there is much 
within the counties of New Jersey) will begin to 
look about to see what they can do for their own 



localities. This reaction manifests again the strong 
feelings of local identity in New Jersey education, 
a sentiment which some Westerners may find dif- 
ficult to appreciate. This localism, although some- 
times too provincial and segmented, does have its 
virtues, not the least of which is its capacity to 
engender the old college spirit in the home town 
boys. At best this can be a wholesome kind of com- 
petition through which the New Jersey communi- 
ties can heartily support the cause of higher 
education. 

A Companion Bill 

A word should be said about a companion bill 
which became law at the time the new county col- 
lege legislation was enacted. Reference has been 
made to the transient emergency junior colleges of 
the 1930’s, of which only Union and Monmouth sur- 
vived when federal support was withdrawn and 
World War II occurred. Since that time Union has 
continued to operate as a two-year college under 
independent auspices, working closely with the 
schools of its county and providing at-home college 
training for many young men and women of its 
area. Monmouth has expanded into a four-year col- 
lege, although it still operates a separate and sub- 
stantial two-year program in its junior college divi- 
sion. Recognizing the long service these institutions 
have given to their county communities and con- 
sonant with an expressed intent not to duplicate 
existing facilities, the legislature, with approval 
from Governor Hughes, has made it possible for 
these two institutions to fit into the pattern of the 
new county colleges. They are eligible for the county 
and state matching aid in operating costs. Union 
County has already appropriated funds for a tuition 
assistance program at Union Junior College. 

For constitutional reasons they cannot participate 
in public aid for capital needs. It is possible that 
because of this arrangement allowing for the use of 
existing facilities at these two institutions, Union 
and Monmouth counties will go ahead with the for- 
mation of county colleges with emphasis in the 



technical programs, assigning the academic pro- 
grams to the existing two colleges which already 
provide accredited college transfer programs. 

The county colleges appear to be on their way. A 
majority of the counties are preparing reports pre- 
paratory to asking permission to establish these new 
colleges. There has been a practically unanimous 
expression of support for them. With an exploding 
population New Jersey has urgent need of these 
colleges. We could, with every confidence, predict a 
fast and wholesome growth for New Jersey’s new- 
est colleges were it not for the fact that the state, 
for the past decade, has been postponing action to 
update an antiquated system of taxation. At the 
last election a tax and fund-raising proposal by the 
governor was soundly defeated by referendum and 
now a solution to the state’s mounting fiscal prob- 
lems must be worked out by a legislature and 
governor of diverse political persuasions. 

This does not mean that the first county colleges 
to be approved by the state will not be able to get 
under way. Out of genera 1 , appropriations for the 
coming budgetary year a sum of approximately $4 
million has been requested for matching monies to 
the county colleges for capital expenses. But what 
is at stake is the long-term development of the 
county colleges, and Rutgers, the state university, 
and the six state (teachers) colleges. Unless the 
decision is made to adopt a broad-based tax, either 
a sales or income tax, or a combination of these, New 
Jersey will be woefully unprepared to cope with the 
estimated doubling of the state’s college population 
by the year 1970. In past, New Jersey has led 
the nation in the proportion of its high school 
graduates “exported” to colleges outside the state. 
In the years ahead this deceptively simple solution 
to an enduring problem will not be applicable. The 
other states will have closed their doors. 

Proponents of the new system of junior colleges 
confidently expect that these institutions will bring 
the opportunity of higher education to thousands of 
students in New Jersey who might otherwise be 



denied the college experience. They see the tech- 
nical programs in these county colleges as the best 
solution to the serious shortage of technicians in the 
state s mushrooming industries. They see the new 
colleges as important and valuable cultural assets 
to the counties of New Jersey. 

Too often now great companies like Humble Oil 
and Bell Telephone find it necessary to look outside 
the state for the recruitment of certain types of 
skilled technical personnel. Too often plants con- 
sidering a location in New Jersey g<. elsewhere after 
realizing our scarcity in technicians. Atlantic City 
looks forward to the college in Atlantic County as a 
means of both strengthening and stabilizing the 
economy of a community almost wholly dependent 
on a resort economy. Ocean County is counting on 
its college to attract more of the chemical and elec- 
tronic companies which have started to move away 
from the congested metropolitan areas. 

Excitement and Eagerness 

Any plan with so much potential to change or 
modify the picture of higher education — and in- 
deed, the social and economic picture of a state — 
must include some elements of danger against which 
proper safeguards are essential. To emphasize local 
or county control as much as these institutions do 
contains its dangers. The trustees must be residents 
of the county whose college they serve. This was 
done, of course, to assure that those in control would 
be sensitive to local needs. Freeholders will have a 
splendid opportunity to serve their counties well by 
selecting dedicated men committed to the highest 
ideals of civic service. It would be most regrettable 
if political considerations downgraded these appoint- 
ments to the level of partisan choice or party plums. 
To their credit, the freeholders of New Jersey, 
through their state association, have already given 
serious consideration to establishing qualitative 
criteria for these appointments. 

Another word of caution should be expressed con- 
cerning the latitude of local control and policy. 



Standards of excellence can be maintained by 
common adherence to state requisites, audit prac- 
tices, and so on. It is good that the legislation gives 
the State Board of Education this authority, and it 
is hoped that the board will exercise this authority 
effectively. Ample protection must be provided, for 
example, for the college faculty member who finds 
himself under pressure from some local organiza- 
tion in a matter involving academic freedom. 

Yet, new as New Jersey’s system of two-year col- 
leges is, and mindful as we are of the pitfalls and 
problems, many of them financial, we sense some- 
thing new and promising in the excitement and the 
eagerness of all different kinds of groups — junior 
chambers of commerce, citizens’ committees for edu- 
cation, service clubs, P.T.A.’s, the League of Women 
Voters, both major political parties, and educators 
throughout the state. And it takes a lot to stir old 
New Jersey, celebrating, last year, its 300th anni- 
versary as one of the original thirteen colonies. 

Those of us who have been associated with the 
two-year college movement feel sure that, properly 
established, adequately financed, and correctly ad- 
ministered, these exciting young institutions will 
add a dynamic energy to New Jersey’s efforts to 
cope with the oncoming tide of college students. 

New Jersey Revisited 

Twelve community colleges, known in New Jersey 
as “county colleges,” have been established since 
legislation was approved in 1963. The first A.A. 
degrees were conferred in five of these in June 1968. 
The twelve existing institutions, representing a ma- 
jority of the counties in New Jersey, stretch from 
Bergen and Morris in the north to Cumberland and 
Atlantic counties in south Jersey. Another county 
college, Burlington, will open next September. Sev- 
eral other counties are at the planning stage. 

This year 15,800 students are enrolled in the 
county colleges. It is anticipated that enrollment will 
increase to 36,000 by the fall of 1971, and to 55,000 
by September 1975. Between now and 1975, it is 



estimated that an additional $145 million will be 
needed for the capital expenditures of the New 
Jersey commuxiity colleges. 

At present the students in transfer programs 
approximate 60 per cent, but it is the hope and expec- 
tation of the State Department of Higher Education 
that the next few years will see a greater choice of 
career offerings. While no attempt is being made 
to assign quotas, it is felt that a fifty-fifty balance 
between the two major program divisions is desir- 
able in New Jersey. 

In 1968 the so-called “chargeback bill” became 
law. This legislation makes it possible for the resi- 
dent of one county to attend the community college 
of another county at in-county tuition rates. A 
chargeback system assesses the sending county. The 
law enables students living in counties without such 
a college or without the specific program of their 
choice to broaden their educational opportunity and 
free themselves of the limitations of their own 
counties. 

Since the New Jersey community college legisla- 
tion went into effect, the state has achieved a long- 
awaited revision of its archaic tax base. A state 
sales tax, instituted several years ago, supports the 
program in higher education. The legal maximum 
of $200 annual state support for operation of the 
county colleges has been revised to $600. Jn most 
of these colleges a student tuition charge of $300 
per annum now prevails. 



Kenneth C. MacKay 



Washington Shows New 

Life at Forty 

By Frederic T . Giles 

“Life begins at forty” has special meaning for 
Washington community colleges as the movement in 
this state celebrates its fortieth birthday. Although 
a careful examination today indicates strong and 
well-developed physical attributes, growth has been 
sporadic with periods of great expansion and 
plateaus of inactivity. At forty years of age the 
movement has its greatest strength and is headed 
into the greatest period of development in history. 

During the past forty years, Washington com- 
munity colleges have been involved in and have 
passed through nearly every phase of organization, 
administration, and finance that has characterized 
the history of the national junior college movement. 

Today, Washington community colleges are com- 
prehensive institutions organized as part of unified 
school districts, with various forms of administra- 
tive control, and financed primarily by state funds. 
As has been indicated this has not always been char- 
acteristic of the community colleges and elements of 
the description have not resulted from premeditated 
determination or design. How, then, did the pies- 
ent system come about? 

Junior colleges in Washington were first conceived 
in 1915 as extended secondary education and were 
attached to existing high schools. This proved to be 
unsuccessful, however, and the junior college idea 
had to wait ten years before being taken up again. 

Beginning in 1925 and continuing over a sixteen- 
year period, junior colleges were started as inde- 
pendent two-year colleges with no means of tax 
support. During this period state support was voted 



three times by the legislature, and vetoed all three 
times by governors of the state, before the first 
junior college bill was passed in 1941. By this legis- 
lation the colleges retained their independent or- 
ganization but were given state financial aid. 

In 1945, after several unsuccessful attempts to 
increase state support to junior colleges, the legis- 
lature passed an amendment which allowed the 
junior colleges to again become part of school dis- 
tricts and permitted the districts to receive state 
monies through the regular state distribution for- 
mula. Thus, Washington junior colleges became 
extended secondary programs for the second time 
with an assured source of funds for operation. 

The community colleges are now organized and 
administered under an act passed by the state legis- 
lature in 1961 and amended in 1963 and 1965. This 
act, designating the institutions as “community col- 
leges,” was the first legislation passed in twenty 
years directly related to community or junior col- 
leges. It was during this twenty-year period, how- 
ever, that there occurred the greatest expansion of 
new junior colleges, growth of existing junior col- 
leges, and development of comprehensive programs 
and physical plants designed for community colleges. 
In essence, the 1961 law reflected many of the prac- 
tices and developments of this twenty-year period. 
It also incorporated the recommendations of the 
1960 Report of the Interim Study of Education by 
the Washington State Legislature. 

One of the strongest recommendations of this re- 
port was: “That the orderly and controlled ex- 

pansion of junior colleges constitutes a major means 
by which certain critical needs of post-high school 
education can be met.” 

As a result of this legislation and previous devel- 
opment, there are now seventeen community col- 
leges operating in Washington, with five more 
authorized to begin operation by 1967. Seattle School 
District, the largest in the state, which has not had 
community college education, will begin in Septem- 
ber, 1966. 

The state legislature has retained control of the 



number of community colleges by restricting the 
amount of funds and the number of new colleges 
that can be built. Authority for allocating the new 
colleges and establishing regulations for the dis- 
tribution of state funds rests with the State Board 
of Education. The state board has developed excel- 
lent procedures for the consideration of new colleges 
through the use of district advisory committees and 
surveys, regional advisory committees and regional 
studies, and a state advisory committee with state- 
wide studies and surveys. The result is a state 
plan for the development of community colleges 
which can be put into effect only as monies are ap- 
propriated by the legislature. 

State board regulations for establishing new col- 
leges give preference to comprehensive institutions 
but allow for specialized institutions on a profes- 
sionally sound basis. This is consistent with the 
definition in the Legislative Act of 1961 : 

A community college shall be an institution established 
with the approval of the State Board of Education and 
maintained and operated by a school district, offering two 
years post-high school curricula of general education or 
vocational education, or both . 

During the past fifteen years, every one of Wash- 
ington’s community colleges has designed and con- 
structed a new campus, or is in the process of 
designing one specifically planned for the community 
college program. These new plants have been 
financed by monies from the state and by local dis- 
trict funds with the state providing an average of 
60 per cent of the funds. Prior to 1948, public-sup- 
ported colleges were housed in any available 
temporary facilities. New colleges being established 
now must indicate the ability to provide facilities 
before they are authorized to operate. 

Community college operating budgets are funded 
primarily from state sources which provide approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the revenues. The remainder 
comes from student fees, which, by law, cannot ex- 
ceed $210 per year for state students, or $480 an- 



nually for out-of-stale students. This amount in- 
cludes a required annual tuition of $60 for resident 
and $330 for nonresident students. 

Before 1963, the budgets were open-ended and 
monies were paid on a per-student basis for all 
those enrolled. The 1963 legislature eliminated this 
open-end feature by allocating a set amount of 
money lor two years, which cannot be exceeded re- 
gardless of enrollment. Other financial changes in- 
cluded in the 1963 amendment were: the separation 
of the budgets of the colleges from the school dis- 
trict budgets; the separation of accounting and 
allocation of funds for colleges from the school dis- 
tricts; and the stipulation that state monies so 
allocated be used exclusively for the colleges. Monies 
for community colleges come from state sources be- 
cause there is a constitutional amendment which 
prohibits the property tax from exceeding forty 
mills without a special note. The forty mills is 
allocated to other governmental agencies. 

Community college development in Washington is 
least adequate in the highly populated urban areas. 
Until 1961, it was unlawful to use tax monies for 
community colleges in counties which had estab- 
lished institutions of higher education. This re- 
striction was written into the 1941 law, when com- 
munity colleges were considered only as the first two 
years of a regular four-year curriculum, and was 
instituted to avoid unnecessary duplication. As a 
result of this restrictive law, which look twenty 
years to change, community college facilities are 
lacking in the areas of greatest potential enrollment. 
This is best illustrated by a quotation from a 1962 
report, “The Market for Community Junior College 
Service in King County, Washington.” 

As a result of the study, ire can therefore expect a 
junior college day-school demand of from 9,500 to li,000 
students in King County by 1965. 

This becomes more meaningful when it is realized 
that there were no operating community colleges in 
King County when the report was made and that 
the report indicates a need for ten community col- 



leges in the region by 1975. Presently there are 
three colleges operating on a limited basis in the 
county and none in Seattle which has a public school 
enrollment of over 100,000, and which will have 50- 
55 per cent of the total potential enrollment. Three 
of the live colleges authorized by the 1965 Legisla- 
ture are in King County. Thus, plans to provide 
community college education tor the area are devel- 
oping rapidly. 

All Washington community colleges are organized 
as parts of regular school districts under the Unified 
District Plan. At present there are no alternative 
methods allowed by law. This is a subject of much 
interest, however, and the center of debate among 
educators, legislators, and other citizens. Many im- 
portant factors and restrictions in the state affect 
or prevent an objective consideration of organiza- 
tion. Some of these factors are restrictive tax laws, 
organization of governmental units, population dis- 
tribution, school finance, inadequate school district 
boundaries, vested interests, and the lack of strong 
pressures and concerted effort for study and change. 
As a result, no one method of organization and ad- 
ministration appears to include the attributes and 
resources necessary to answer the basic questions 
and concerns of any group, let alone the diverse 
groups. 

Many observers and students of organization seem 
to feel that the best procedure would be to have 
permissive regulations which would allow use of the 
best type of organization for each college. Thus it 
would not be necessary to require the same type 
of organization for community colleges in various 
settings in the state. Allowances could be made 
for differences that have significant implications for 
the proper development of strong colleges. 

As in the past, many bills were introduced in 
the 1965 session of the legislature, dealing with the 
organization and administration of community col- 
leges. It was observed that next to redistricting, the 
community colleges received the greatest attention 
of the legislators. Both the house and the senate 



approved similar but not identical bills which would 
have established separate community college dis- 
tricts; however, due to pressures of time, they were 
unable to work out satisfactory procedures for im- 
plementing either bill or any acceptable compromise 
version. Later, when the legislature was forced into 
an extraordinary session, a bill was enacted which 
contained three provisions that will have a pro- 
found effect on community college education in 
Washington. 

First, the new law established the principle of 
community college districts by stating that “there 
shall be created to manage the affairs of each com- 
munity college, whether presently existing or here- 
after to be established, a community college dis- 
trict.” Second, it required a comprehensive study as 
the basis for establishing a statewide plan by direct- 
ing the Superintendent of Public Instruction to pre- 
pare and submit to the 1967 legislative session a 
proposal that would implement the principle of com- 
munity college districts. 

Finally, the law clarified the role of the com- 
munity college president by stating: 

“During the period from July 1, 1965 to July 1, 
1967 the president of each community college may 
be held directly responsible to the board of directors 
of his school district. Thereafter he shall be held 
directly responsible to the board of trustees of his 
community college district, except in those districts 
where community college service areas and common 
school district boundaries coincide.” 

Cooperation among educational agencies has been 
a strong force in the development of the community 
colleges. Research is carried out cooperatively be- 
tween the State Department of Education, the 
Washington Community College Association, the 
universities and the community colleges. 

A recent research symposium delineated the vari- 
ous needs for research and study in community col- 
leges and established procedures for orderly accom- 
plishment. This symposium was a cooperative effort 
by the State Office of Education, the Washington 



Community College Association, and the two state 
universities. Another example of cooperative effort 
is a uniform enrollment form and a centralized 
record and statistical service of the State Office of 
Education for all state community colleges. 

Washington community colleges have established 
themselves as a necessary and integral part of the 
post-high school educational program. As in the 
readjustment and realignment of education pro- 
grams and institutions, there are genuine differences 
of opinion about problems and concerns regarding 
community college development which necessitate 
continued study, research, and adjustment. Never- 
theless, the community colleges are here to stay; 
they will continue to make a major contribution to 
the educational program of the state, and they have 
and will continue to have general support of the 
citizens, the educators, the politicians, and members 
of business and industry as a result of the educa- 
tional services they perform. 

It has been said that more citizens are familiar 
with, and involved in, planning, developing, and 
carrying out the programs of the community col- 
leges than any other phase of education in the state. 

The Next Forty Years 

“Life begins at forty,” but we are told that life 
after forty is dependent on the life led before forty. 

I believe the forty-year-old community college 
program in Washington has a bright future based 
upon a successful, though difficult, past. However, the 
bright future is dependent upon the ability to make 
necessary refinements in administration, organiza- 
tion, and finance; to accommodate an ever-increasing 
oversupply of students without diluting the pro- 
grams; to maintain the characteristics, attributes, 
and services which have made the community col- 
leges successful; and to be creative and responsive 
to the educational role given to or assumed by the 
community colleges rather than imitative of educa- 
tional roles given to or assumed by other kinds of 
institutions. 



Continued development and improvement will be 
more difficult. Complacency and a feeling of accept- 
ance and “having arrived” will have to be fought. 
But the next forty years should see the culmination 
of many dreams envisioned by the community col- 
lege pioneers during the past forty years. 

Washington Revisited 

The 1967 legislature decided to make the ultimate 
structural change in community college education 
by dividing the entire state into twenty-two com- 
munity college districts. Each district has a five- 
member board of trustees which has responsibility 
for providing community college education for all 
people in the district. This responsibility, in turn, 
has created a need for discovering ways of providing 
this opportunity on other than traditional college 
campuses as well as for developing multi-unit pro- 
grams. 

Primary responsibilities of the State Board and 
staff are twofold: (1) to provide community college 
educational opportunity for all citizens of the state; 
and (2) to provide for, through leadership rather 
than control, the continued development of the 
colleges and their educational programs. 

A most difficult problem to solve was that of 
coordinating vocational-technical education. The al- 
ternative chosen was that of creating a Coordinating 
Council for Vocational-Technical Education. Its 
membership is composed of three members from the 
btate Board of Education, three members from the 
State Board for Community Colleges, and three 
members appointed by the governor from labor, in- 
dustry, and business. This coordinating council has 
major responsibility first, for designing a state plan 
which spells out the total vocational-technical pro- 
gram and, second, for allocating responsibilities 
and resources to carry out the various programs in 
the plan. 

The community colleges of Washington are in the 
second year of this new organization for carrying 
out community college education, and have weath- 



ered admirably the change-over period with its many 
unknowns. Developments are now being made for 
carrying out the major intent of the legislation : that 
all people of the state should have access to commu- 
nity college education. 

Frederic T. Giles 
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Fifty Years of Community 
Involvement in Michigan 

By Philip J. Gannon 

Fifty years ago a community, six part-time fac- 
ulty members, and forty-nine students made a de- 
cision concerning a new type of education for Michi- 
gan. From this beginning in 1914 has developed a 
system of twenty-four community colleges serving 
over sixty thousand people throughout the state. 

It was appropriate in 1914 that Grand Rapids 
Junior College should limit its initial offerings to 
the traditional classical disciplines. This college 
fitted the times and met the needs of its community. 
Today Grand Rapids Junior College and the other 
twenty-three community colleges have developed or, 
as newly established districts, are developing unique 
programs for their communities and for the needs 
of the state and the country. The new role for Mich- 
igan community colleges has emerged as the state, 
once predominantly rural, has become predominantly 
industrial. 

Because education in the United States is a 
function reserved for each state, it is important 
to record how Michigan community colleges have 
gone through the process of change. Some states 
have taken a position that central control and fi- 
nancing should remain at the state level with vary- 
ing degrees of citizen participation. Michigan’s 
tradition has been that local control, delegated by 
the state, and citizen involvement at all levels of 
decision making, is a meaningful and lasting way 
to develop an educational system. 

Consequently, over the years Michigan public 
community colleges have progressed by using a 
coordinated approach that involves the Department 



of Public Instruction, the legislature, the governor’s 
cilice, and citizen groups. With ti is kind oi com- 
mitment, progress has not always been as rapid 
or as clear-cut concerning overall state planning 
as mav be found in states that centralize most de- 
cision* maKing at the state level. However, the 
benefits from this more flexible position have al- 
lowed citizens and educational leaders the oppor- 
tunity o make decisions and take lesponsibility 
for their action. This commitment appeals in- 
creasingly difficult to hold in a society that is 
changing rapidly and becoming more complex. Pos- 
sibly for this reason, among others, the frequency 
of studies concerning the needs of the state iegaid- 
ing community colleges have increased along with 
the request that these groups report more detailed 
and definitive recommendations within a framework 
which allows for a maximum of local initiative yet 
which is sensitive to overall state planning. 

During the last ten years, many studies have been 
completed in Michigan pertaining to recommenda- 
tions for the growth and development of community 
colleges. Local communities have conducted citizen 
studies in communities throughout Michigan with 
the help of Max S. Smith, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Gerald W. Koicourt and Sigurd Rislov. 
Wayne State University; Raymond Young. Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and Ferris N. Crawford, assistant 
superintendent of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. These studies have led to the establishment ot 
twelve new community colleges with over ten moie 
on the verge of being established. At the state level, 
study committees and commissions have been ap- 
pointed to make recommendations concerning the 
role and function of community colleges and to ’e- 



velop a coordinated state plan. 

The superintendent of public instruction notes, 
in the biennium reports, that the following com- 
mittees and commissions were established and took 
the following actions: 

In June, 1956, the Michigan Legislative Study 
Committee on Higher Education obtained the serv- 
ices of Dr. John Dale Russell, who was appointed 



to make a survey of higher education in Michigan. 
Stall' Study Number I of this report, "The Commu- 
nity College in Michigan,” was under the direction 
of Dr. S. V. Martorana. The final report by Dr. 
Russell had forty-five recommendations, eighteen 
of which pertained to community colleges. The 
main recommendations of this report concerned 
the organization, control, program, financial sup- 
port, and the desirable locations for new community 
colleges. 



In August, 1958, the Governor’s Commission on 
Junior and Community Colleges, comprised of 
twenty-five citizens, made recommendations to the 
governor concerning the functions, control, organi- 
zation, standards, financial support, relationships 
to other institutions, and needs of community 
colleges. 



Also in 1958, the state superintendent of public 
instruction appointed the Post Twelfth Grade 
C ommunity Education Committee. This committee 
had thirty-eight representatives and made recom- 
mendations concerning the location, legal structure, 
tin 1 iculum, and financing of community colleges. 

In 1968, this committee published a bulletin deal- 
ing with the instructional program development 
for community colleges. 

In 1961, the state superintendent of public in- 
struction appointed a thirty-six member, six-county 
C ommunity College Development Commission. This 
committee was appointed to study the needs of addi- 
tional community colleges in the Detroit Metropoli- 
tan area, and to bring recommendations back to the 
superintendent, the governor, and the legislature. 

In 1962, the state superintendent appointed a 
State Advisory Commission on Community College 
Development, requesting them to develop recom- 
mendations concerning the financing of community 
colleges and to conduct a comprehensive study of 
enabling legislation for community colleges. 

^ In March, 1966, a vote is planned for Wayne 
County, which encompasses the City of Detroit. This 
vote will determine whether the City of Detroit and 



some of its suburbs will establish six new com- 
munity colleges to serve this metropolitan area. 

Council of Community College Administrators 

Community college administrators in Michigan, 
after reviewing and discussing the John Dale Rus- 
sell study and the governor’s study in 1958, deter- 
mined that it was advisable to establish a Michigan 
Council of Community College Administrators. This 
group meets regularly throughout the year and 
conducts a summer workshop to foster coordination 
between public community colleges and to function 
as a statewide coordinating group. 

The purposes of this organization are as follows: 

1. To recommend to the state legislature the amounts 
needed for operation and capital outlay after reviewing 
on a statewide basis the financial requirements of all 
public community colleges. 

2. To improve the administration of community col- 
leges by exchange of information. 

3. To inform the public about the purposes and func- 
tions of community colleges by distribution of brochures 
and special reports. 

From these many local studies, commissions, and 
committees evolved a mandate for curricular 
changes, strengthening of financial support, and 
a clarification of function. It is not always pleasant 
to have citizens asking questions regarding finance 
and curriculum but it does stimulate those in public 
service to appraise their actions carefully. 

The same type of citizen activity at a different 
level was beginning in regard to other segments 
of higher education, forcing the state colleges and 
universities, and in many cases the private colleges, 
to evaluate their services to the citizens of the 
state. Also during this period, the people of Michi- 
gan made a basic decision concerning the need for 
the calling of a constitutional convention for the 
purpose of revising the constitution of 1908. At 
the time of the writing of the constitution in 1908 
community colleges were hardly an idea in the state 
and consequently were not mentioned. 

During the time the elected delegates to the 



Constitutional Convention of 1961 were meeting 
in Lansing, it was fortunate that documents and 
reports and well-informed representatives were 
available to them for consultation in forming a 
statement in the new constitution regarding com- 
munity colleges. Aggressive lobbying on the part 
of Michigan community college administrators plus 
the interest of many citizens brought about the in- 
clusion of Article 8, under Section 7 of the new 
constitution, which states: 

The legislature shall provide by lair for the establish- 
ment and financial support of public community and 
junior colleyes which shall be supervised and controlled 
by locally elected boards. The legislature shall provide 
by lair for a state board for public community and 
junior colleyes which shall advise the state board of 
education coneerniny the yeneral supervision and plan- 
niny for such colleyes and requests for annual appropri- 
ations for their support. The board shall consist of eight 
members who shall hold office for terms of eight years, 
not more than two of which shall expire in the same 
year, and who shall be appointed by the siate board of 
education. Vacancies shall be filled i. like manner. The 
superintendent of public instruction shall be ex-officio 
a member of this board without the right to vote. 

With this statement regarding community col- 
leges in the constitution, some of the initial recom- 
mendations of John Dale Russell’s study and other 
studies began to shape formally and legally the 
declared role of this segment of higher education. 



Growing Financial Support 

George Romney, who served as a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, was a member of its edu- 
cational committee. In 1962, he was elected gov- 
ernor of Michigan. The governor, out of long 
interest concerning education, served on the Detroit 
Public School Citizen Committee and throughout his 
campaign voiced his interest in the problems of 
education, particularly those regarding higher edu- 
cation. To gain interest for these ideas, he appointed 
a citizen’s committee on higher education (com- 



monly known as the Governor’s Blue Ribbon Com- 
mittee on Higher Education). This committee com- 
pleted their formal report to the governor during 
the fall of 1965. An interim report was produced 
by this committee with recommendations concern- 
ing the financing of community colleges, which was 
instrumental— with the cooperation of the legisla- 
ture— in bringing about the greatest appropriations 
for community colleges in the history of the state. 
A total of $6,905,106 was appropriated for the op- 
eration of community colleges, allowing for $234 
support for each full-time equated student. The 
capital outlay allocation was increased from $1.5 
million to $4 million. Again in the 1965 legislative 
session support was increased to $275 per full-time 
equated student for a total of over $11 million for 
the operation of community colleges. The capital 
outlay remained at the $4 million level. 

Over the last several years, the legislature has 
been requested to allocate 50 per cent of the capital 
outlay needs for community colleges. Although the 
allocation for funds for capital outlay and opera- 
tions were increased significantly in the legislative 
seasons of 1963-64 and 1964-65 they were still less 
than what was requested for public community 
colleges in the state. It is anticipated that during 
the 1965-66 fiscal year Michigan community col- 
leges will need to construct facilities costing over 
$25 million. One-half of this figure, or $13 million, 
was requested of the legislature. 

Federal and State Acts 

The median tuition for students in Michigan com- 
munity colleges for the college year 1964-65 was over 
$180. It was felt that this tuition was too high and, 
consequently, the legislature was requested to allo- 
cate $300 for each full-time equated student. This 
increase for operational funds would allow the col- 
leges to “hold the line” on tuition as well as diversity 
and improve curricular offerings. The Governor’s 
Blue Ribbon Committee, with other educational 
groups, advocated during the 1964-65 legislative 
season a considerable increase in capital outlay and 



operational funds for community colleges. 

Under the new federal acts for college facilities 
and vocational education, Michigan anticipates well 
over $4 million for capital outlay. These funds 
should allow, with the $4 million from the state, 
the opportunity for local community colleges to 
approach their capital outlay requirements for this 
fiscal year. At present, Michigan law limits the 
state capital outlay matching funds to community 
colleges to a maximum allocation of $600,000. Con- 
sequently, if the college is in the midst of a major 
building program its share of its capital outlay 
expenditures on a matching basis could be severely 
limited. Previous to this year, $500,000 was the 
upper limit, and as noted above, the legislature did 
change this to an upper limit of $600,000. 

Contacts with the governor and the legislature 
indicate that there is a great deal of sympathy for 
the needs of community colleges and the necessity 
of long-range campus planning. It is anticipated 
that, with the help of the new State Board for 
Community Colleges, many of the problems of 
financing will be changed in a way beneficial to 
the needs of community colleges. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most significant legisla- 
tive acts in the history of Michigan, concerning 
community colleges, was put into effect during the 
1963-64 legislative season. This act developed out 
of the concern of the people of Michigan that com- 
munity colleges should play a significant and pri- 
mary vocational training role in the fields of the 
health sciences, business, and technology programs. 

In a speech given at the annual workshop of the 
Michigan Council of Community College Adminis- 
trators in Traverse City on July 22, Dr. Ferris N. 
Crawford gave the following analysis of Act 237 
of the Public Acts of 1964: 



In its 1964 Session, the Michigan Legislature enacted 
one of the most significant community college statutes 
of its history. Encouraged by the Michigan Council 
of Community College Administrators, the Superin- 
tendent and Department of Public Instruction, the 



Michigan Association of Junior Colleges, and other 
organizations, the Legislature passed Act 237 which 
redefines the educational role of community colleges and 
specifies the supporting districts as charter units of 
government in accordance with Michigan's new Con- 
stitution. 

In respect to the educational role of community col- 
leges, this act: 

1. Gives the community college the permissive au- 
thority to offer both collegiate and noncollegiate pro- 
grams of education primarily (but not exclusively) for 
all persons above the 12th grade age level and primarily 
(but not exclusively) for those within commuting dis- 
tance of the institution. 

2. Removes the previous two-year limitations on the 
length of collegiate level courses which may be offered. 

3. Specifically gives community colleges authority to 
grant diplomas including degrees known as associate 
degrees. 

it. Restricts the community colleges from granting 
bachelor or higher degrees. 

5. Expands the specified legal authority of a com- 
munity college district so that it may now include area 
vocational-technical education programs in its curric- 
ulum. 

6. Defines specifically the meaning of area vocational- 
technical education programs. 

7. Gives r he community college the authority to enroll 
students in an area vocational-technical program, those 
students being persons who have completed or left high 
school, who have already entered the labor market and 
need additional training, and under certain conditions 
persons who are regularly enrolled in the secondary 
school on a full-time basis. 

In effect, the aforementioned provisions of the act 
extend the community college role both upward and 
downward on the educational continuum, while at the 
same time these retain the breadth and comprehensive- 
ness of programs in terms of the needs of individuals 
and the society of which they are a part. Thus a student 
might attend a Michigan community college part-time 
while still enrolled regularly in a secondary school. He 
may be enrolled indefinitely, after graduation, in a 
community college program of a credit or noncredit 
type of any length. Or a non-high school graduate 
might be enrolled in a variety of educational programs 
of any length. But regardless of the length or compre- 
hensiveness of any program completed by a student, 
in a community college, the act restricts the community 
college from granting to the graduate a degree higher 
than that known as the associate degree. 



In respect to defininy community collcyc districts as 
charter units of yovernment , the act: 

1. (iircs the electors of the district the authority 
to rote on the question of yiriny the hoard of trustees 
the authority to levy, for an indefinite period, a property 
tax rate for all purposes of the community eolleye up 
to a rate of r> mills t$~> per $ 1,000 state equalized 
valuation). 

2. Gives the board of trustees the authority to issue 
bonds, in accordance ivith a defined formula, ivithout 
an authorization vote of the electors, and to levy an 
annual property tax sufficient to pay the annual interest 
and principal payments for such bonds ivithout a previ- 
ous authorization vote by the electors. 

With this change in the law, Michigan community 
colleges now legally will add to their traditional 
role of serving the academic needs of their com- 
munity, through their transfer liberal arts curricu- 
lums, a strong commitment to vocational education. 

During the last few years the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Junior Community Colleges and the Michigan 
Council of Community College Administrators have 
had to take several positions concerning the function 
of Mic 1 igan community colleges. Consequently, 
when Delta College requested of the state legislature 
that they be allowed to become a four-year college, 
these associations, as well as the Council of State 
College Presidents, opposed this action. This posi- 
tion was supported by the State Board of Education 
and Delta remains a part of the community college 
system in Michigan. During the 1964-65 legislative 
session, the state established a new, public four- 
year college for this area. 

Toward a Statewide System 

In the spring, 1964, the Michigan Association of 
Junior Community Colleges and the Michigan Coun- 
cil of Community College Administrators took a 
position regarding the University of Michigan’s 
Flint Branch. At present, the Flint Branch offers 
only junior and senior courses. These two associa- 
tions requested that the university not be allowed to 
extend offerings at the freshman and sophomore 
level on the campus of the Flint Community Junior 



College. The Michigan Coordinating Council for 
Public Higher Education, composed of state college 
presidents and board members with a boaid and 
administrative representative taken fiom com- 
munity colleges, appointed a committee of out-of- 
state representatives that has, in its repoit, sub- 
stantiated the above position. 

A newly formed association, the Michigan As- 
sociation of Colleges and Universities (presidents 
of private and state colleges), has accepted as full 
members the deans and presidents of accredited 
Michigan community colleges. 

It appears to the writer that the next several 
years will see development in Michigan of a system 
of community colleges within commuting distance 
of all the citizens of the state. This fast-evolving 
system leaves the important function of local con- 
trol, allowing a community college to be unique 
and fit its particular community needs, under a 
state plan that will be balanced carefully to protect 
this position and the total interest of the state. 

Michigan Revisited 

Since 1966, five new community college districts 
have been established in Michigan, bringing the 
total to twenty-nine. 

The State Board for Public Community and 
Junior Colleges has proposed a statewide districting 
plan recommending the establishment of thirty-two 
major districts for Michigan. This should provide 
a community college within commuting distance of 
most of the people of the state. The recommended 
plan will enlarge several existing college districts 
and provide for establishment of four new districts. 

A few years ago, the major thrust for community 
colleges was to break away from the K-12 districts 
and establish community college districts under sep- 
arate boards of control. This is underway or com- 
pleted in all but six areas in Michigan. The recom- 
mendation by the State Board of Education and the 
State Board for Public Community and Junior Col- 
leges is motivating the remaining K-12 districts 
toward area college district votes. 




The dynamic growth in enrollment in Michigan 
community colleges since 1966 outdistances growth 
in all other areas of higher education. Headcount 
enrollment has grown from 69,500 to 95,000 for fall 
of 1968. One of the most significant changes in the 
community colleges is the accelerating instructional 
commitment to career education. Operational and 
capital outlay budgets signify a considerable shift 
toward strong vocational-technical education and 
continuing education programs in most of Michi- 
gan’s community colleges. The state legislature has 
emphasized the importance of this role by establish- 
ing a differential between funding for the general 
academic student and the career-oriented student in 
technology, business, and health-career programs. 

As one travels across Michigan he sees new com- 
munity college campuses replacing the old high 
school buildings once used for community colleges. 
The most populous areas of the State of Michigan 
have had the most dynamic growth in community 
colleges, especially in the suburban areas. The De- 
troit metropolitan area has seen the development of 
several community college complexes with enroll- 
ments exceeding 10,000. Unfortunately, parts of 
Wayne County, which include the city of Detroit, 
failed in their last two elections to establish a com- 
munity college district. 

The Michigan State Board of Education has 
advanced a state plan for higher education which 
lists thirty-five goals— nineteen of these having di- 
rect application to public community colleges. This 
plan has been extensively reviewed by trustees and 
piesidents, with resulting tense and extensive dialog 
regarding the respective roles of the local boards of 
trustees and the State Board of Education. 

Present legislation allows for area vocational edu- 
cation to be operated by a K-12 district or a com- 
munity college district. At present this approach is 
being followed by four community colleges in the 
state, making area vocational education available 
foi students from the eleventh grade through the 
community college level. 



Public Employees Relations Act 379, 1965, gives 
public employees the right to organize and bargain 
collectively with public employers concerning wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment. The impact 
of this state legislation is causing redefinition and 
a shift in the decision-making process within the 
community college structure. 

A most important thrust of the community col- 
leges in Michigan has taken place through curricu- 
lum innovation. The development of the audiovisual- 
tutorial approach has accompanied an increase in 
the number of programs being made available to 
students in health careers, technical and business 
areas. Colleges are more sensitive to the needs of 
general education, remedial education and, particu- 
larly, to programs directed toward the needs of the 
ghettos and depressed areas of urban, suburban, 
and rural Michigan. 

Philip J. Gannon 
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Ohio Joins the Club 

By Charles E . Chapman 



On September 23, 1963, they came by the hundreds. 

A bright-eyed teen-ager from a middle class 
suburban community — hoping to be a nurse. 

A serious young man from the central city — look- 
ing ahead to a career in electronics. 

A tall, slender lad from out of the county — with 
an eye on law. 

A blonde miss from a deprived neighborhood — 
dreaming of being a private secretary. 

A retired WAC — planning a teaching career. 

They came from all parts of the county, from all 
walks of life, from seventy-one of the county’s 
eighty-two high schools, and from the well-to-do 
suburbs to the depressed areas of central Cleveland. 
There were youngsters and oldsters; they repre- 
sented multiple creeds and colors. They were a com- 
posite of the complex urban community of which 
they were a part. 

They came to enroll at Cuyahoga Community Col- 
lege, the first public community college to be char- 
tered under Ohio’s Community College Act of 1961. 
By the end of the first week of registration, more 
than 3,000 full-and-part-time students had enrolled. 
It was estimated at the time that an additional 200 
to 300 were turned away because of a shortage of 
faculty and classroom space. It was probably the 
largest initial enrollment in the history of the junior 
college movement. 

The Cleveland Press hailed it as “the miracle on 
14th Street.” 

This auspicious beginning of the community junior 
college movement in Ohio didn’t happen by chance. 
Numerous statewide studies going back to the early 
1950’s indicated a need for community colleges in 



the state. This feeling was climaxed on June 1, 1958, 
when three members of the Ohio Legislature, a busi- 
nessman, the executive secretary of the Cleveland 
Commission on Higher Education, and a newspaper 
reporter huddled in a tiny office on Cleveland’s public 
square. 

“We’re here to do something about getting a junior 
college in Ohio,” said Ralph M. Besse, president of 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. Mr. 
Besse went on to say, “I’ll do all I can to help, but 
it’s up to you fellows to get a law so we can get 
started.” He offered his good wishes and left for 
another meeting. 

From that first informal meeting emerged the will 
to get something done for Ohio, and for Cleveland in 
particular. The legislators pledged their support at 
the coming meeting of the General Assembly. Evan 
B. Lloyd, executive secretary of the Cleveland Com- 
mission on Higher Education of which Mr. Besse 
was the chairman, pledged the commission’s support. 
The reporter offered the support of his newspaper, 
The Cleveland Press. 

During the fall of 1958 a bill was prepared, and in 
January, 1959, it was introduced to the General As- 
sembly. It was enacted into law but was vetoed by 
Governor Michael V. DiSalle because of what he 
called “inadequate provisions” for the financial sup- 
port of community colleges. 

By this time the number of supporters of the 
junior college concept had grown considerably. 
Among the vocal and influential supporters were the 
Ohio Commission on Education Beyond the High 
School, the Ohio Interim Commission on Education 
Beyond the High School, and the Leagues of Women 
Voters. 

An Unusual Day in the Legislature 

Consequently, a similar bill was introduced into 
the legislature in 1961. This bill passed the house 
but failed in the Senate Committee on Education. A 
companion bill called for the establishment of tech- 
nical institutes and fared better in the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Education. The day it was presented to 
the senate was one of the most unusual in Ohio’s 
legislative history. As the bill was presented, Senator 
Frank King, the minority leader, jumped to his feet 
and moved to amend. He said, “Strike the words 
‘technical institute’ and substitute ‘community col- 
lege.’ ” He did this at least a score of times while 
startled education committee members looked on. 
Senator King’s amendments passed each time by one 
vote and within an hour Ohio had a community col- 
lege law over some loud, but futile objections. Gov- 
ernor DiSalle, who favored the bill this time, signed 
it into law after some needed revisions. 

In spite of numerous shortcomings in the law, the 
County Commissioners of Cuyahoga County, of 
which Cleveland is the county seat, decided to move 
ahead in the establishment of a community college. 
The commissioners felt that Cuyahoga County, with 
a population of 1.7 million and an industrial complex 
containing 70 per cent of all the types of industries 
listed by the U.S. Census Bureau, needed a public 
community college that was sensitive to the needs of 
the community. They wanted a low-tuition college 
that could help meet these needs by training, retrain- 
ing, and upgrading personnel in such a complex in- 
dustrial community, and could provide the first two 
years of a liberal arts program as well. 

Consequently, the county commissioners voted the 
district into being and appointed a board of trustees 
of seven members in February, 19C2. The board had 
the formidable task of obtaining answers to such 
questions as, “How does a public college get started 
without public funds or the authority to borrow 
them?” “How does a college board plan a program 
without a staff?” “How does a college get started 
with an inadequate law and in the absence of facili- 
ties, equipment, and curriculum?” 

Although these problems seemed insoluble, the 
board was undaunted. A few weeks after assuming 
its responsibility, the board sought and received 
from The Cleveland Foundation $75,000 with which 
to study its needs and plan for the future. Concur- 



rently, it asked for guidance from the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Through that office, 
Dr. Leland Medsker, vice-chairman of the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, University of 
California, was employed as a consultant. 

Dr. Medsker assisted the board in surveying the 
county’s 15,000 high school graduates of 1962. He 
also recommended that the position of director of 
planning be established and filled at the earliest prac- 
ticable time. This suggestion was accepted and the 
writer was appointed to the position in July. 1962. 
He has continued as president since the college was 
chartered in December, 1962. 



A Decision to Start— Somehow 

In spite of the numerous questions that remained 
unanswered, the board of trustees resolved in 
August, 1962, to start classes in September, 1963, 
somehow. What at the time could have appeared to 
be a rash decision, proved to be far-sighted and 
profound. 

To accomplish this goal the following acts were 
effected: A series of public hearings were held to 
determine the need for the college; a county-wide, 
socio-economic survey was conducted to learn the 
characteristics of the community to be served ; ques- 
tionnaires completed by 12,000 high school seniors 
were analyzed; and scores of speeches were given 
along with participation in dozens of radio and tele- 
vision programs. During his first sixteen months in 
Cleveland, the writer gave more than 200 talks and 
appeared on more than a score of radio and tele- 
vision programs. Board members probably exceeded 
this number of public appearances. 

Everywhere personnel of the college turned they 
were received with enthusiasm. Individuals and 
groups representing every segment of the community 
pleaded with them to “get the college started as soon 
as possible.” The board moved with renewed confi- 
dence. In the absence of public legal counsel, private 
counsel was employed. The law was rewritten to 



clarify its financial provisions authorizing the col- 
lege district and the state to contribute both capital 
and operating funds to community -colleges. Pro- 
visions were also included authorizing community 
colleges to offer technical-occupational subjects. A 
master plan for the college was prepared. It was 
approved by the State Community College Board on 
December 5, 1962, and thus the district became a col- 
lege as well. The rewritten community college bill 
was presented in January, 1963, to the state legis- 
lature and was approved unanimously by all com- 
mittees and both houses. It was signed by Governor 
James A. Rhodes in July, 1963. These amendments 
to the law established a firmer foundation for the 
development of community colleges in Ohio and 
assisted Cuyahoga Community College in reaching 
its announced objective to start classes in Septem- 
ber, 1963. 



Facilities 

In the absence of public capital funds, the board 
of trustees sought additional private funds during 
the spring and summer of 1963 for the purpose of 
renting, renovating and equipping a facility for col- 
lege classes. A total of $350,000 was raised and used 
for these purposes and for necessary program plan- 
ning and augmentation of the staff. The college 
leased from the Cleveland Board of Education, for 
a dollar a year, a seventy-five-year-old elementary 
school that had been vacated since 1955 due to an 
urban renewal program that converted a blighted 
residential area to nonresidential use. 

Monies were contributed by seventy different com- 
panies, labor unions, foundations, and individuals. 
This was the first time that the industries of Cleve- 
land had been asked to donate to local public higher 
education, although their contributions to private 
colleges and universities have amounted to millions 
of dollars over the years. Trustees of the college 
promised that such a solicitation was a “one shot” 
plan that was necessary if the much-needed college 
were to start on schedule. This was also the first 
opportunity that a sizable and important segment of 



the public had to express its feelings toward the idea 
of a community college. 

Contracts for refurbishing and equipping the 
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Between April 15 and June 15, 1963, college person- 
nel .visited sixty of the eighty-two high schools in 
the county. In May, the college was host to 100 high 
school counselors. Through these endeavors and 
others, more than 1,000 freshman students were 
counseled during the summer of 1963. Radio and 
television programs and the distribution of literature 
were used to tell the story of the college during the 
short time available. 

In spite of the fact that the community college 
concept was new to many senior college and uni- 
versity personnel in Ohio, relations with them were 
cordial from the beginning. Discussions and corre- 
spondence during the early spring and summer of 
1963 resulted in acceptance of Cuyahoga Community 
College’s credits at the leading senior institutions 
throughout the state. Liaison with these educational 
institutions has continued. 

Financial Status 

The first public monies received by the college 
were from the state. These monies, amounting to 
$220,000, were appropriated for operating expenses 
for the year 1963-64. They were received six weeks 
prior to the beginning of classes and amounted to 
$146 for each full-time equivalent student computed 
by the following formula : 

^ _ Total student credit hours of enrollment 

F.T.E. = 30 credit hours 

Effective in 1965, state financial support was in- 
creased to $200 per full-time equivalent student. 
For the biennium 1967-69 the Board of Regents 
plans to recommend a further increase to $250 per 
full-time equivalent student. 

Since November, 1963, voters have approved three 
separate college tax levies. The November, 1963, 
election was the first time the voters of the county 
had an opportunity to express their feelings toward 
the college. They approved it overwhelmingly. This 
levy assured the college sufficient operating funds 
for the upcoming five years. Due to an emergency 




caused by a taxpayer’s suit filed against the state 
(the expected source of capital money needed by 
the college to equip additional science and tech- 
nology laboratories) the voters were again asked to 
approve a levy fqr the benefit of the college. The 
levy was approved by a 58 per cent majority on 
May 5, 1964. 

In May, 1965, the voters again reacted favorably 
toward the college when they approved a five-year 
levy in the amount of $17 million. Along with state 
support, the college now has sufficient operating 
funds to carry it through the 1969-70 school year 
and capital funds with which to build a $22.5 million 
facility. The master plan for this first campus calls 
for a facility to accommodate 6,000 full-time equiva- 
lent day students. The location of the proposed 
campus consists of 40 acres in downtown Cleveland. 
It is at the focal point of public transportation in 
and out of Cleveland and is within a 30-minute drive 
of approximately 1.8 million people. 

As part of an urban renewal project, land for 
this campus was acquired by the college at one-fifth 
its market value. Because of the need for addi- 
tional educational services, other campuses are con- 
templated by the Board of Trustees. 

The Law Today 

The major provisions of the law as it exists in 
Ohio at this time are as follows: 

1. One or more counties with a population of 
70,000 ai the preceding decennial census qualify as 
community college districts. 

2. Districts may be initiated by a simple majority 
vote of county commissioners. Subsequent to the 
appointment of the initial board, the only continuing 
authority and responsibility of the commissioners is 
that of filling vacancies and making appointments 
as terms expire. 

3. Community colleges in Ohio are a part of the 
system of higher education. 

4. Community colleges and technical institutes 
and state-supported senior colleges and universities 



are planned and coordinated by the newly estab- 
lished Ohio Board of Regents. 

5. Community colleges have the right of eminent 
domain and other legal authority commonly asso- 
ciated with public agencies. 

6. Curriculum authority includes liberal arts, 
adult education, and technical-occupational pro- 
grams. 

7. There are no credential or certification re- 
quirements for community college faculty personnel. 

8. Tenure and other personnel benefits are a 
matter of local option. 

9. Financial support includes operating funds 
from tuition (to be set up by the local boards), local 
taxes, and state appropriations. Capital funds may 
be received from local taxes and state appropriations. 

The proportional financial responsibility of the 
local district and the state has not been stipulated 
in the law; nor is there a continuing local millage 
for either capital or operating expenses. Each has 
to be voted as needs develop. Capital and operating 

support from the state has to be negotiated bi- 
ennially. 

What is currently a good law would be an excel- 
lent law if its financial provisions were amended to 
provide planning money for newly created commu- 
nity college districts, and include a formula setting 
forth the proportional local and state responsibilities 
for the capital and operating costs of ongoing com- 
munity college programs. 

Plans and Expectations 

It is the announced objective of Cuyahoga Com- 
munity College to develop a comprehensive county- 
wide community college with emphasis on teaching, 
counseling, and course offerings— to include the 
arts and sciences, but with a great deal of em- 
phasis on the area of technical and semiprofessional 
curriculums. 

Enrollment at Cuyahoga Community College in- 
creased from the 1964 fall enrollment of 6,500 to 
approximately 9,800 in 1965. To accommodate this 



increase, the college leased an additional 30,000 
square feet of office space in nearby buildings. A 
demographic study conducted in the late summer 
of 1962 indicated that the college could have 10,000 
to 13,000 full-time day students in less than ten 
years. Experience since the college started in 1963 
indicates that this was a conservative estimate. 

The early and continuing progress cf Cuyahoga 
Community College encouraged other counties to 
start community college districts. Lorain Commu- 
nity College initiated its instructional program last 
fall with approximately 1,000 students. Approval 
by the voters of Lorain County of a tax levy in 
1963 provided the college with capital and oper- 
ating funds. Augmented by federal and state ap- 
propriations, Lorain Community College has been 
able to move quickly in the establishment of an 
ongoing instructional program ; further, capital 
funds from the sources referred to above have per- 
mitted the college to move ahead with this build- 
ing program. Contracts have been let for the first 
few buildings of a campus designed to accommodate 
5,000 students. 

Mahoning, Montgomery, Lake, and Columbiana 
counties have established community college dis- 
tricts. Inquiries from other counties are being 
made with increasing frequency. The progress of 
county community colleges in Ohio, during their 
short history, has gone a long way toward showing 
the state legislature and the state government that 
their decision to enact enabling community college 
legislation and to support ongoing programs was 
based on sound judgment. 

While there is still a laissez-faire attitude on 
the part of some in Ohio who are responsible for 
the planning and coordinating of higher education, 
regarding the respective merits of the comprehen- 
sive community college, university branches, and 
separate technical institutes, the distinct advantage 
of the comprehensive community college is being 
more widely recognized as the practical and eco- 
nomical approach to filling a large part of the ever- 



widening void between the high school diploma and 
the baccalaureate degree. 

Ohio Revisited 

During the past few years, Ohio has taken great 
strides in the development of existing community 
colleges, and in the planning for future ones. 

Physical development has been impressive on the 
campuses of Ohio’s two-year institutions. Cuyahoga 
Community College’s new 15,000-student Metropoli- 
tan Campus in downtown Cleveland is scheduled for 
its grand opening in the fall of 1969. The largest 
structure of the ten-unit complex, the Science and 
Technology Building, opened for instruction in Sep- 
tember of 1968, with 3,000 students. In addition to 
federal and state aid, the Metropolitan Campus 
construction is being financed through levies ap- 
proved by county voters, including a one-mill, five- 
year levy in November 1967. Because of escalating 
construction costs, the total Mejro Campus capital 
expenditure will be in excess of $30 million. 

Future capital development plans call for con- 
struction of a permanent Western Campus in subur- 
ban Parma and for construction of an Eastern 
Campus. 

Tri-C’s “instant” campus on the west side opened 
in the fall of 1966 on the site of a World War II V.A. 
hospital. A total of 130 acres and some sixty build- 
ings comprise the campus, which was assigned to 
the college by the federal government for a nominal 
transfer fee early in 1966. Extensive renovation and 
equipping during the summer of 1966 readied the 
facility for college instruction. 

A site is now being selected for a campus to serve 
the eastern sector of Cuyahoga County. The need 
for expanded, multicampus facilities is demonstrated 
by Tri-C’s fall 1968 enrollment of 14,853. 

At the community colleges in Lake and Lorain 
counties, which flank Cuyahoga County to the east 
and west, facilities have also expanded rapidly. 
Lorain County Community College now occupies its 
modern, six-unit $11 million campus. Handsome 



new facilities on the 250-acre campus include struc- 
tures housing the science, technology, business, hu- 
manities, and physical education programs, and the 
library-administration-college center building. Build- 
ing plans call for an additional eight structures on 
the campus by 1973, at which time enrollment of 
5,000 is expected. Fall 1968 enrollment at L.C.C.C. 
was 3,259. 

Financing for L.C.C.C.’s new campus is largely 
through a ten-year, 1.25-mill levy approved by 
Lorain County voters in 1963. 

At Lake County’s Lakeland Community College, 
groundbreaking for a new $6.5 million campus was 
held in the summer of 1969. The campus, to be 
located on a 390-acre site, is expected to serve a total 
of 15,000 students during the next ten years. Lake- 
land currently has an enrollment of 1,600 students 
attending classes in leased facilities located in two 
Lake County cities. 

In addition to approximately $1.25 million gen- 
erated by a 1.7-mill levy approved by Lake County 
voters in May of 1967, financing for Lakeland’s new 
campus includes $2.25 million in state funds and $1.5 
million from the sale of self-liquidating bonds. The 
remaining $1.5 million is to be raised through con- 
tributions from private individuals and the business 
community. 

Dayton’s Sinclair Community College is also look- 
ing into the near future for completion of its new 
downtown campus. Construction for the $22 million 
learning center, designed by internationally known 
architect Edward Durell Stone, is scheduled to begin 
in the fall of 1969. Completion of the buildings, 
planned to accommodate 5,000 students, is scheduled 
for late 1970. Sinclair, for nearly eighty years a 
private two-year college, became a public community 
college in the fall of 1966. The fall 1968 enrollment 
at Sinclaii was 2,737. Financing of Sinclair’s twenty- 
acre facility includes an anticipated $4.3 million fed- 
eral grant and revenue bonds of $2 million. 

Program development and expanded offerings 
have matched physical growth in the two-year insti- 




tutions. Ohio’s community colleges now offer two- 
year associate degree programs in dozens of techni- 
cal-occupational areas, as well as comprehensive, 
university-parallel offerings. At Ohio’s four com- 
munity colleges, students may enroll in career- 
oriented degree programs in more than sixty areas 
of business, engineering, health and public service 
technologies, as well as in the college’s arts and 
sciences programs and varied one-year certificate 
programs. 

Ohio’s community colleges have also addressed 
themselves to the specific, unique needs of their com- 
munities. At Cuyahoga Community College, for 
instance, among the community service offerings 
are evening classes for adults who wish to continue 
their education and Project EVE, an occupational 
and educational counseling service for adult women 
which has, thus far, assisted more than 3,500 women 
in preparing for the future. Other offerings include 
Project SEARCH, a comprehensive educational 
counseling center located in Cleveland’s Hough area; 
and Project NEW CAREERS, a program presently 
training 100 inner-city men and women for positions 
as water servicemen, health-technician aides, plumb- 
ing inspector aides, and recreation aides for the city 
of Cleveland. 

Similar community service programs exist at 
other Ohio community colleges. Lakeland Commun- 
ity College, for example, works with several county 
agencies to train Project Head Start aides for reme- 
dial work with children possessing weak communi- 
cative and other skills. 

Of specific interest to Ohio’s two-year colleges is 
a broad educational program for the state outlined 
recently by Governor James A. Rhodes. As part of 
a plan dubbed “Solutions for the Seventies,” the gov- 
ernor has asked Ohio’s legislators for some $261 
million for Ohio colleges and universities — $96.4 mil- 
lion of which is planned for two-year colleges and 
technical education centers. Included in proposed 
funding is $7.5 million to give impetus to the Mahon- 
ing Community College, construction of thirty-three 



technical education centers, and $10 million toward 
construction of the permanent Western Campus of 
Cuyahoga Community College. 

Recognition by Ohio’s legislators of the major role 
of the junior college in the educational “Solution for 
the Seventies” has already been reflected in compre- 
hensive planning and financial support. Cuyahoga 
Community College presently receives from the state 
$505 per full-time equivalent student. In addition, 
during the 1968-69 academic year, the state is pro- 
viding tutorial money for such projects as the C.C.C. 
College Skills Program, designed for students with 
weak communicative skills. 

Representative of the growing awareness among 
political leaders of the potential of the junior college 
in Ohio, Cleveland’s Mayor Carl B. Stokes, in an 
address to members of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at the 1969 convention, stated that 
“no group is better suited to aid cities in solving 
the urban crisis than junior colleges.” These insti- 
tutions are, he said, “. . . on the move to meet the 
diverse needs of the complex urban community . . . 
and to continue to provide comprehensive, up-to-date 
educational offerings. . . .” 



Charles E. Chapman 



It May Happen in 
Alabama, Too! 

By Walter A. Graham 

The state of Alabama and, more particularly, its 
governor, George C. Wallace, have been in the front 
pages news for many months. Regardless of one’s 
feelings about the governor, his name will probably 
go down in Alabama history as the one man most 
responsible for the big push in junior college educa- 
tion in Alabama in this decade. 

The Wallace administration came to office on Janu- 
ary 14, 1963, and the biennial meeting of the Ala- 
bama Legislature was held in May of the same year. 
One of the very first pieces of business for the legis- 
lature, according to the wishes of the new governor, 
was a bill dealing with junior colleges and trade 
schools. Despite much opposition from some legisla- 
tors, many school men (including administrators of 
state-owned and private senior colleges) and others, 
even before the regular school appropriation bills 
were passed, the governor was successful in having 
three acts passed. 



New Legislation 

Acts No. 92, 93, and 94, approved at 4:10, 4:11, 
and 4:12 p.m. on May 3, 1963, provided for an Ala- 
bama Trade School and Junior College Authority 
with the governor, the director of finance, and the 
superintendent of education as directors of the cor- 
poration. One of the acts provided for an increase 
of 1 cent in the current beer tax, 4/7 of the increase 
to be used to pay the principal and interest on bonds, 
not exceeding $15 million for the Alabama Trade 
School and Junior College Authority. 

One of the acts further provided that no more 



than $1.5 million “shall be expended by the 
Authority with respect to any one trade school or 
junior college.” An additional provision was that 
. . no funds of the Authority shall be expended for 
the acquisition of sites or existing buildings . . . and 
“No such trade school or junior college shall be built 
on a site other than one donated to the Authority. 
(Incidentally, while none of the acts specifically men- 
tioned the number of institutions to be established, 
it was generally understood there would be ten, this 
number being determined by dividing the total of 
$15 million for all by $1.5 million, the maximum 
amount to be spent for one college). 

With such statutory enactments loaded with avail- 
able funds, at least for new buildings, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand how and why requests were re- 
ceived from each of the sixty-seven counties in Ala- 
bama to establish either a junior college or a trade 
school in either the county seat or some other com- 
munity in the county. To deal with the numerous 
requests, the governor appointed a committee of nine 
citizens to receive them and make recommendations 
to the Alabama State Board of Education concerning 
the ten possible sites. The nine-man committee in- 
cluded representatives from Auburn University and 
the University of Alabama (Alabama’s largest four- 
year institutions), a high school principal, superin- 
tendent of a large city public school system, a mem- 
ber of the Alabama State Board of Education, and 
several other prominent citizens. 

Following the report of the special site committee, 
the governor announced that “ten new junior col- 
leges and twelve new trade schools would be built 
throughout Alabama in an unprecedented fifteen- 
million-dollar program.” The locations ran from far 
north to deep south and from east to extreme west, 
taking in both big cities and small, rural communi- 
ties. Four were set aside for Negroes and the bal- 
ance were for white students. Subsequently, an 
announcement was made by the governor that four 
more sites had been selected and, in addition, one 
existing college was accepted by the State Board of 



Education, the definite date of taking over by the 
state to be dependent upon the state legislature 
making available the necessary operating funds. 

After the sites are selected and the buildings con- 
structed, the Alabama Trade School and Junior Col- 
lege Authority Act provides that . . the State 
Board of Education shall assume the responsibility 
for operating and maintaining . . the new 
institutions : 

The State Board of Education, upon recommendation 
of the State Superintendent of Education, shall: Make 
rides and regulations for the government of such addi- 
tional educational institutions; prescribe the courses of 
study to be offered and the conditions for granting certifi- 
cates or diplomas; appoint the president of each such 
additional educational institution and, upon the presi- 
dent’s recommendation, appoint the members of the fac- 
ulty and affix the tenure and salary of each; direct and 
supervise the expenditure of legislative appropriations 
for the use of such additional educational institutions; 
accept gifts, donations, devises, and bequests of money 
and real and personal property for the purposes of this 
Act; disseminate information concerning and promote 
interest in such additional educational institutions among 
the pupils of public schools; and make such rules and 
regulations as the board shall deem advisable fG> wto 
government of such additional educational institutions . 

Plans have gone forward on the drawing boards 
of the Alabama State Building Commission (as 
charged under the enabling legislation) for the main 
administration buildings, including classrooms, li- 
brary and dining facilities. There are no plans at 
present for dormitories, auditoriums or gymnasiums. 
The governor has stated publicly on several occasions 
that most of the new junior colleges and trade 
schools will be in operation by the fall of 1965. 

Existing Junior Colleges 

Alabama has not been without junior colleges as 
indicated by the fact that the Alabama Association 
of Junior Colleges, formed in 1958, is composed of 
six member colleges. (Four of these colleges are 
active members also of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges.) Marion Institute, at Marion, with 



Colonel Paul Robinson as current president, was 
founded in 1842 and is the oldest junior college in 
the state. Although it is an independent institution, 
it receives contributions from the State of Alabama 
as does Walker College at Jasper, which was founded 
as an independent institution in 1938 ; it has had only 
two presidents, the current one being Dr. David 
Rowland. 

The four other junior colleges, listed in the order 
of the date of establishment, and giving location, 
denominational affiliation, and current presidents 
are: Southern Union State Junior College (formerly 
Southern Union College), Wadley, 1922, Congrega- 
tional Christian (now The United Church of 
Christ), Dr. Walter A. Graham; Snead College, 
Boaz, 1935, Methodist, Dr. John Tyson; Sacred 
Heart College, Cullman, 1940, Catholic, Sister Mary 
Lourdes Michel; Alabama Christian College, Mont- 
gomery, 1942, Church of Christ, Dr. Rex Turner. 
Daniel Payne College, for Negroes, was established 
in 1889 at Birmingham by the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; Dr. Howard D. Gregg is president. 

The purpose of the Alabama Association of Junior 
Colleges, as set forth in its working rules, is “to 
promote the common interest of the junior colleges 
of Alabama.” The purpose is to be achieved “through 
representation in other agencies interested in educa- 
tion; through coordination of efforts on behalf of the 
junior college; through collaboration in exchange of 
resource material and personnel and through public 
relations.” 

In the more than six years of the association’s 
life, it has sponsored an annual music festival, an 
annual meeting in conjunction with the Alabama 
Education Association (new officers are chosen at 
this time) and workshops for faculty and staff mem- 
bers. Meetings have been held on each of the various 
campuses which are located in widely separated parts 
of the state. The institutional membership dues are 
$25 per year. 

The most recent venture of the Alabama Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges has been the preparation and 



dissemination of a brochure about all of the present 
member Alabama junior colleges. Following the 
collection of certain pertinent information from each 
of the member institutions and the careful editing 
by a committee of three presidents, the presidents 
or their representatives met and pooled their lists of 
friends and supporters, eliminated the duplications 
and sent the brochure out. The purpose was to make 
as many people in the state as possible aware of the 
values and contributions of the junior colleges and 
also to appeal for wider support. 

The Alabama junior colleges are not a part of the 
Alabama Independent Colleges although negotiations 
are presently underway to make this a reality. The 
current president of the Alabama Independent Col- 
leges is a former president of one of the Alabama 
junior colleges so there is some basis to assume that 
he will take the lead in having his colleagues consider 
including the junior colleges. 

When the present incumbent was notified that he 
had been elected the president of the Alabama Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, he said that the associa- 
tion “has a real opportunity in the coming year in 
view of the large number of junior colleges which 
the state is organizing. The present association anti- 
cipates with great pleasure working with the leaders 
and the communities as these new state-owned and 
operated junior colleges come into being.” 

Yes, the state-supported junior college movement 
may really get off the launching pad one day, even in 
Alabama ! 



Late Developments 

Fourteen state-owned and controlled junior col- 
leges opened their doors in September, 1965; ten 
of them are new and four of them have previously 
been in existence, one for two years and another 
for forty-three years. 

The enrollments vary from a low of 142 to a high 
of 993, the average between 300 and 600, the total 
being 5,476 in 1965-66 and an estimated 10,000 in 
1966-67. 

Classes are held in churches, high schools, aban- 



doned hospitals, and various civic buildings. Con- 
tracts have been let for all of the new buildings, 
some of which were completed and occupied in the 
fall of 1965. 

The State Board of Education has set the tuition 
charge of $45 per student per quarter or $135 for 
the year; this is for Alabama citizens or residents 
while out-of-state students will pay $100 per quar- 
ter or $300 for the year. 

The legislature, following the leadership of Gov- 
ernor George C. Wallace and State Superintendent 
of Education Austin R. Meadows, has already made 
available, in special and regular sessions, a total 
of $37.4 million for Alabama junior colleges and 
trade schools. 

The Alabama Junior Colleges now operate a fleet 
of buses, the number varying from four to twelve 
per college, that follow scheduled routes on an ex- 
press basis, without charge to students. 

The time for the countdown for junior colleges 
in Alabama has passed and beginning of the first 
orbit is very near! 

Alabama Revisited 

Some people allege that there is magic in numbers 

7, 13, 21, etc. ; but if so, the magic changes with the 
times. 

What started out to be ten state junior colleges in 
Alabama now turns in to seventeen, making a total 
of twenty-three junior colleges in Alabama, six of 
them private. The last two of the seventeen state 
schools to be organized will open in the fall of 1969, 
Fayatte and Lurleen B. Wallace at Andalusia. 

The latest figures for enrollment indicate that 
instead of a few hundred, as was true in 1963— the 
year the great emphasis was first placed on state 
junior colleges — the number is now 19,144 with more 
than 25,000 expected by 1972. 

The amount of state support has not kept pace 
with the growth in enrollments, headcount, or full- 
time equivalent. Governor Albert Brewer, successor 
to the Wallaces, has not only called the Alabama 
legislature into special session but has recommended 



f°r the operation of the seventeen state colleges a 
total of *9.4 million for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
em er 30, 1970, and $9.5 million for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1971. 

The first recommendation represents an increase 
over the past year of 38.7 per cent. While there is 
also a recommendation of $1 million for capital out. 
ay, everyone agrees that this is a mere token— but 
this seems to be all that appears possible on the 
horizon. Tuition was raised from $45 to $60 per 
quarter, effective in the 1969 spring quarter; out-of- 
state students now pay $115 per quarter. 

In accreditation, Alabama junior colleges are on 
e move. Northwest State Junior College at Phil 
Campbell with James A. Glasgow as president, was 
the first of the new state junior colleges to receive 
S° V p. b y th ® So uthem Association of Colleges in 

, B I* o ght C ° 6ges received regional accreditation 
m 1968, and approximately eight more will be 
hoping for this honor in 1969. 

The Alabama Association of Junior Colleges first 
organized in 1958 with only six members, (all that 
were in existence at that time) has continued to 
make progress. The last annual workshop in Dothan 
hosted by the George C. Wallace State Technical 
Jumor College, was attended by more than 400 fac- 
ulty and staff members. 

The program of the A.A.J.C. (the Alabama, not 
e American Association) now includes a fully 
organized athletic conference— the member colleges 
being diwded into a northern and southern division 
with duly elected officers and competition between 
teams m those areas. A.A.J.C. is fully integrated in 
all of its activities which include music, librarians 

dSfiplin^ many £T ° UpS organized according to 

Much of the opposition from the senior colleges has 
slackened, if not totally disappeared. The junior 
colleges, staffed by teachers all having at least a 
master s degree m their subject-matter field, have 
turned out excellent students for transfer to senior 
colleges and universities within and without the 



state. The public has generally accepted junior col- 
leges as true citadels of higher education. 

What of the future? Anyone who looks into a 
crystal ball today and tries to prognosticate is either 
extremely brave or not fully aware of the rapidity of 
change. However, past experience would suggest 
that either the open-door policy has got to go or the 
amount of support must be tremendously increased. 
Beginning teachers with a master’s degree now 
receive $6,930 as opposed to $6,000 of some years 
ago, and they are beginning to be hard to get. Junior 
colleges are here to stay in Alabama ! 

Walter A. Graham 




Crossroads in Texas ■ 

i 

Bv Kathleen Bland Smith 

t/ 

The thirty -two public junior colleges in Texas ! 
stood at a crossroads in 1965. : 

The direction of their development was discussed j 
exhaustively — and altered — as the 1965 legislature 
considered the sweeping changes recommended for | 
state-supported colleges by the Governor’s Commis- j 
sion on Education Beyond the High School. 

Texas junior colleges will no longer continue to 
grow as they always have — without plan or pattern, 
based simply on the desire and the energy of the j 
people in the local district which they serve. j 

They have become part of a master plan for j 
higher education in Texas, with course offerings 
determined by a strong, central coordinating board 
for public education beyond the high school. 

The program proposed by the governor’s com- 
mission, and sponsored by the governor in the legis- 
lature, was passed into law by the legislature in the 
spring of 1965, the changes to become effective the 
following September. 

In September, 1965, Governor John Connally ap- 
pointed the eighteen-member Co-ordinating Com- 
mission for Higher Education. The commission, in 
turn, has appointed an acting commissioner and 
staff, and the new program is in operation. 

Texas junior colleges are under the same control 
as four-year colleges for the first time, and they 
will receive increased state aid. An important inno- 
vation is the establishment of a contingency fund 
which will be used to help rapidly growing colleges 
for the second year of the biennium. However, be- 
cause of the big increase in enrollments, this fund 
will pay only about 25 cents on the dollar, accord- 
ing to Dr. Thomas M. Spencer, president of the 



Texas Public Junior College Association. In sev- 
eral cases, junior colleges with rapidly growing 
enrollments have been educating a high percentage 
of their students for whom no state aid has been 
collected because of the Texas system of appropri- 
ating funds for a two-year period. The contingency 
fund will give these junior colleges relief. 

The effect of the new system on junior colleges 
cannot be judged at this time; however, most edu- 
cators look on the changes favorably. 

The concept of a two-year college, with its special 
functions, began in Texas. Decatur Baptist College, 
Decatur, Texas, founded in 1898 is considered by 
many to be the nation’s first college founded specifi- 
cally as a two-year college. Before then, however, 
another college in Texas taught a two-year course in 
business administration: Blinn College in Brenham, 
then a Methodist college and now a public junior 
college. 

Blinn started as a Methodist prep-school and high- 
school-level academy, Mission Institute. College-level 
work was started when a wealthy Methodist minis- 
ter, Christian Blinn, offered to donate money for a 
college building if the college would admit women, 
and offer college-level business administration, both 
radical ideas for 1896. Aft'w much discussion, the 
college board of trustees agreed to both require- 
ments, and a two-year college course was started in 
Texas. 

Other church groups started two-year colleges in 
the early 1900’s, some of which, like Clarendon and 
Weatherford, have since become public junior 
colleges. 

The state also started several two-year colleges, 
chiefly the “normal” type of college for teacher 
training. Since these were always fully state-sup- 
ported and never locally controlled, they have not 
been considered part of the junior college movement 
in Texas. Each is now a senior college. 

Growth of Public Junior Colleges 

Not until 1920 was the first locally controlled pub- 
lic junior college founded in Texas: El Paso, which 




was shortly discontinued. In 1922, the first per- 
manent public junior college was founded: Hardin 
College, organized by the Wichita Falls Independent 
School District. Meanwhile the junior college idea 
had been developed by other states, notably Califor- 
nia, which had at least eighteen public junior 
colleges before Texas’ first permanent one was 
established. 

In many ways, besides being the first one, Hardin 
was typical of the development of junior colleges in 
Texas. First, the junior college “grew up” from 
high school. So did twenty-four other public junior 
colleges, most of which later separated from the 
parent school district. Six of them, however, still 
remain under control of public school districts. 

Furthermore, several junior colleges continued to 
“grow up” into senior colleges, among them Hardin, 
which developed into Midwestern University in 1961. 
South Park Junior College became Lamar College of 
Technology in 1951; the University of Houston, 
which had maintained a public junior college and 
privately supported upper classes and graduate 
school, became fully state-supported in 1963. In 
1965, two more, San Angelo and Pan American 
in Edinburg, became senior colleges. Residents in 
many a junior college district are asking. “When 
will our junior college become a four-year college?” 

Financial Support 

This propensity for further development and the 
public acceptance of the role of the junior college 
as an adolescent senior college caused the state 
authorities to say that after Pan American and San 
Angelo became senior colleges, no other junior col- 
lege would be permitted to “grow” into a senior 
college. Instead, junior colleges should fulfill their 
functions as two-year colleges, enlarging on their 
two-year technical training programs and adult 
education as well as the traditional two-year aca- 
demic core. 

Essentially, this is the function of the junior 
college as envisioned by the governor’s commission. 

Another aspect of the development of junior col- 



leges in Texas has been the financial relationship 
between the two-year colleges and the state. The 
earliest junior colleges had no legislative recognition 
and no state support. From 1920 to 1928, eighteen 
junior colleges were created by independent school 
districts, with one discontinuing soon after founding. 
In 1929 came the first legislative recognition, when 
the seventeen colleges operating within the frame- 
work of the independent school districts were recog- 
nized by a validating act passed by the Forty-First 
Legislature. The same act also provided for creation 
of other junior colleges as separate entities in coun- 
ty-wide districts, multicounty districts, or union 
school districts governed by independent, elected 
boards of regents. 

Seven new colleges were voted under this act, but 
three of them were never activated. By 1940, Texas 
had twenty-two public junior colleges in operation 
and three dormant districts. However, these colleges 
were still financed entirely from local funds. 

This lack of adequate financing shows up best in 
the accreditation records of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools. Twenty-five Texas 
public junior colleges are now members of the South- 
ern Association; seventeen of them were accorded 
membership after 1950 — after state aid gave them 
adequate financing, and more ability to pay qualified 
faculty. 

State aid came in 1941, when the Forty-Seventh 
Legislature agreed to pay $50 per full-time student. 
Aid was paid for 6,498 students that first year, but 
twelve new districts were established between 1940 
and 1948, although one was never activated. By 
1948, state aid had been increased to $100 per full- 
time student and was paid for 8,822 full-time stu- 
dents in thirty-three public junior colleges. 

Since 1948, the number of public junior colleges 
has not materially changed. Those junior colleges 
which became senior colleges were replaced by new 
junior colleges. But enrollment relentlessly increased 
in 1962-63 to 30,322 full-time students in thirty- 
three public junior colleges, and the relationship be- 
tween the state and its junior colleges changed as 



the legislature came to grips with its higher educa- 
tion problem. 

First, the organization of the state Department 
of Education changed from an elected state super- 
intendent of schools to an elected state board and an 
appointed superintendent. Although state colleges 
were put under a Texas Commission for Higher 
Education, junior colleges, because of their begin- 
nings as outgrowths of public schools, were kept 
under the newly created Texas Education Agency, 
supervisor of the public schools. There was no rela- 
tion between development of programs for the state’s 
senior colleges and the state’s junior colleges. How- 
ever, each junior college has been free to develop 
programs which benefit its area, and through ac- 
crediting agencies, standards of course offerings 
have been maintained. 

Second, enrollment jumped from 11,931 full-time 
students in 1952 to 27,296 in 1962, and 48,000 are 
forecast for 1970. At the same time, resistance to 
further taxation developed in some local districts. 
Three proposed junior college districts were turned 
down by the voters from 1949 to 1961, and the first 
one approved since 1949, San Jacinto College in 
Pasadena, encountered stiff opposition. Clearly, a 
financial crisis was coming, although state aid had 
increased to an average of $243 per full-time student 
by 1963. 

Third, although the state obviously felt an in- 
creasing responsibility for financing public junior 
colleges, districts never knew from biennium to 
biennium what proportion of junior college costs 
the state would be willing to pay. The legislative 
council report of 1947-49 advocated that the state 
pay all of the instructional costs of junior colleges, 
and for that biennium the legislature financed jun- 
ior colleges on the same basis as two fully state- 
supported junior colleges, Arlington and Tarleton. 
Then junior college enrollment began to climb, as 
did senior college enrollment, and the proportion 
of state aid to local aid dropped considerably. One 
of the legislative aims of Texas public junior col- 
leges this year was to convince the legislature 



that the state should pay for all instructional costs, 
leaving local money free for the large building pro- 
grams that will be necessary, for auxiliary pro- 
grams, for administration, and for maintenance. 
A recommendation to this effect was made by the 
Governor’s Commission on Education Beyond the 
High School. It would cost $22 million in 1965-67 
and $28 million in 1967-69. This compares with 
actual state aid of $8,304,139 in 1963. 

Another aspect is that the state is becoming in- 
terested in pushing technical and vocational educa- 
tion in the junior college. College-level technical 
and vocational courses were given state aid for the 
first time two years ago, when the legislature appro- 
priated $228,000 as the 25 per cent requirement 
to receive federal funds under the National Defense 
Education Act. From this 1963-1965 program of 
appi oximately $912,000 came satisfactory results. 
Before 1963, twenty-two colleges had some type of 
technical and vocational program. Now, all thirty- 
two have these programs, and the original twenty- 
two programs have been expanded. 

Junior colleges are asking the state for approxi- 
mately $3 million for the 1965-67 biennium as the 
25 per cent contribution toward a $12 million pro- 
gram in vocational and technical education. This 
amount has been recommended by the governor’s 
commission. It is obvious that a tremendous expan- 
sion in college-level vocational and technical pro- 
grams will result if the legislature approves this 
amount. The relationship between the state and the 
junior colleges has changed materially. 

The Coordinating Board 

The key proposal was the establishment of a co- 
ordinating board, named the Co-ordinating Com- 
mission on Higher Education, with eighteen mem- 
bers appointed by the governor, which would have 
full authority over all higher education in Texas. 
One division of this board would be the Committee 
on Junior Colleges, while others would be concerned 
with colleges and universities, research and gradu- 
ate programs, fiscal and management services. 




Among its powers are the following: 

The board should coordinate each level of educa- 
tion from the junior college through the university 
and : 

1. Reject or accept institutional proposals for 
modification of role and scope. 

2. Determine the number, character, and level of 
operation of each public educational institution be- 
yond the high school. 

3. Recommend to the legislature that, as a matter 
of policy, no junior college should be changed to 
senior college status, but if a senior college is needed, 
it should be recommended by the board. 

4. Determine which institutions shall be classified 
as junior colleges, senior colleges, and as universi- 
ties, and determine when institutions are operating 
beyond the scope defined for them. 

5. Recommend to the legislature tuition policies 
for public junior colleges, senior colleges, universi- 
ties, and vocational and technical programs. 

The board should also assume responsibility for: 

1. Directing the phase-out of obsolete, unneces- 
sary, or inadequate programs or degrees, and creat- 
ing new degrees and programs in any given insti- 
tution. 

2. Encouraging and developing new programs in 
technical and vocational education in the junior col- 
leges as the needs of technology and industry may 
demand. 

3. Approving a basic core of general academic 
courses to be offered at all junior colleges during 
the first two years of collegiate work which, when 
transferred, would be accepted among member insti- 
tutions of recognized accrediting agencies on the 
same basis as if the work had been taken in the re- 
ceiving institution. 

4. Encouraging the consolidation of existing jun- 
ior colleges where necessary to facilitate more effec- 
tive programs and to assure higher quality in these 
programs. 

5. Encouraging and developing increasing num- 
bers of junior colleges. 



Enactment of these recommendations gives the 
coordinating board powers now held by the local 
boards of regents and by the legislature itself. The 
local boards will continue to exist, under the pro- 
posals, and will operate within the framework of 
the board policies adopted by the coordinating 
board. Also, each junior college will offer aca- 
demic, technical, vocational, terminal, and adult 
educational programs, and will be permitted to have 
a limited role and scope depending upon the needs 

of its locale. _ „ 

The public junior colleges have come the lull 

circle: from establishment to fill a need in the 
higher education structure with no connection or 
aid from the state, through recognition without 
aid, then to state aid administered through the 
public school agency, and finally, to inclusion in 
a master plan for all higher education in Texas 
with all instructional costs to be borne by the 
state. 

A $45 million bond issue was passed by Dallas, 
May 25, 1965. The Tarrant County election for the 
district, board, and operating tax was held and an 
$18 million bond issue passed August 7. Galveston 
County, Killeen, Beeville, and Waco have voted for 
new districts. Eight more district elections are 

pending. 

It is ironic, as the new era of junior colleges in 
Texas is dawning, that the nation’s oldest junior 
college, Decatur Baptist, will cease operation at the 
end of this year. It will be consolidated with Dallas 
Baptist College. The tradition which it established 
still goes on in eleven private and denominational 
junior colleges in the state, and in the thirty-two 
vigorous, public junior colleges which are receiving 
increasing public recognition and state support as 
an essential factor in the solution of the higher edu- 
cation problems of Texas. 

Texas Revisited 

A far-reaching master plan for the development 
of higher education in Texas awaits action by the 



Texas Legislature in its current session which began 
in January 1969. 

Three years in the making, the master plan is the 
product of approximately ninety different studies 
made by educators in the state’s junior and senior 
colleges. Called “Challenge for Excellence,” the plan 
represents the results of a sometimes painful restudy 
of the higher education system in the state. The 
recommendations have pleased some, shocked some, 
irritated and antagonized others. Neither acceptance 
nor rejection of the plan is a foregone conclusion. 

However, the plan firmly places the foundation of 
Texas higher education upon the junior college, pro- 
poses stronger financing for junior colleges, and has 
—on the whole— been favorably received by junior 
college partisans. 

“Challenge for Education” was produced by the 
Coordinating Board of the Texas University and Col- 
lege System, the group charged by the legislature in 
1965 to chart the course for the state’s higher educa- 
tion institutions. 

Working from the premise that by 1980, junior 
colleges will enroll 60 per cent of all freshmen and 
sophomores, instead of the current 40 per cent, the 
coordinating board has designated junior colleges 
as one of three component groups, each related 
formally and legally to the others, but each with 
specific roles, specialized governance, and interlock- 
ing central coordination. These recommended groups 
are: 

1. A community junior college division 

2. A division of senior colleges with program 
expansion possibilities through first-level graduate 
offerings 

3. A division of complex universities with pro- 
gram jurisdiction over doctoral-level graduate work 
and post-baccalaureate education for the professions. 

The board visualizes a network of junior colleges 
to achieve a large part of this goal. The junior col- 
lege, in the board’s opinion, should offer programs 
in three areas: two years of transfer courses; tech- 



meal courses; and courses for updating cultural ad- 
vancement and public service. Division of the state 
into fifty-three junior college regions, each of which 
could financially support and produce adequate en- 
rollment in the next twenty years, has been pro- 
posed. When all the colleges have been established, 
a junior college will be located within reasonable 
distance of all Texans who could logically benefit 
from attending. 

Recognizing that population trends may change, 
the board recommends these regional divisions be 
flexible. 

Thirty-four of the proposed regions now contain 
junior colleges with at least one campus. Two col- 
leges exist in each of six regions, which in some 
instances may create problems. While the board has 
no objection to more than one campus in a region, 
it recommends that each campus meet requirements 
as to potential students : 500 full-time student equiv- 
alents in the third fall term following opening and 
1,000 in the fifth fall term. Some of the six regions 
now containing two campuses do' not now have a 
potential for two campuses under that criteria. What 
the legislature will do remains unpredictable. 

Financial recommendations of the board look good 
to junior colleges. The board urges the state to fi- 
nance transfer-level curriculums based on a formula 
system determining appropriations — four areas of 
instructional costs (general administration and stu- 
dent services, faculty salaries, departmental oper- 
ating expenses, and library). Adoption of this 
method would enable junior college districts to use 
local taxes and tuition for construction, operation, 
and maintenance of facilities. 

The board also recommends contingency appropri- 
ations be made each year in both transfer and tech- 
nical programs to take care of rapidly growing col- 
leges whose enrollments outstripped by far their 
enrollment for the base period used for biennial 
appropriations. 

In fact, the contingency fund is already in oper- 
ation. Almost the first act of the 1969 legislature 




was passage of a deficiency appropriation bill of 
$2.1 million. This means that for the first time, the 
state had paid the full instructional costs of junior 
colleges according to Thomas M. Spencer, president 
of the Texas Public Junior College Association and 
president of San Jacinto College. 

Several recommendations pertaining to senior 
colleges relate to junior colleges. The board had 
recommended establishment of three-year, upper- 
division senior colleges — offering only the junior and 
senior years, and master’s degree-level graduate 
work. Bills to establish several of these colleges 
which cater to the junior college graduate are now 
pending before the legislature. 

Also, the board has recommended maximum en- 
rollments for existing state senior colleges and uni- 
versities. Since many of these institutions are al- 
ready near the recommended maximum, the effect 
will surely be to encourage more freshmen and 
sophomores to start in junior colleges as senior 
colleges must tighten entrance requirements. 

While the appropriation picture has improved for 
junior colleges in recent years, there is a wide dis- 
crepancy between the amount of money junior col- 
leges think they need and the amount recommended 
by the legislative budget board. 

In 1966, appropriations took a big jump. The 
1965 appropriations were based on $375 per student 
for the first 350 full-time student equivalents, and 
$285 for each full-time student equivalent over 350. 
In 1966, the appropriation rose to $450 for the first 
350 and $410 for each full-time student over 350. 
Present appropriations are based on $475 for the 
first 350 and $450 for each full-time student equiva- 
lent over 350. 

Recommendations for future appropriations made 
by the legislative budget board are considerably less 
than those requested, and the outcome of the current 
session is by no means certain. Junior colleges now 
have 52,437 full-time student equivalents and expect 
78,745 in 1971. 

The actual 1969 appropriation is $26.5 million. 



Junior colleges have requested $37.3 million for 
1970’s expected 68,645 full-time student equivalents, 
and $44.7 million for 1971. Legislative budget board 
recommendations are $28 million for 1970 and $31.3 
million for 1971. Junior colleges requested $7.1 mil- 
lion for the 1971 contingency fund ; the budget board 
recommended $3.6 million. 

An even larger discrepancy exists in the technical 
education funds. Junior colleges requested $15 mil- 
lion for 1970 and $18.3 million for 1971. The legis- 
lative budget board recommended $8.5 million for 
1970 and the same amount for 1971. A. bill has been 
introduced specifying slightly more than the junior 
college requests, but no action had been taken by 
publication date. 

So the studies and the planning for a ten-year 
period are complete. Now the action moves to the 
legislature which authorized the studies and the 
master plan in 1965. There are new faces in the leg- 
islature ; a new governor has been inaugurated. Will 
the blueprint be translated into a firm clear course 
for Texas higher education? No one, at this juncture, 
can say for sure. 



Kathleen B. Smith 



Pennsylvania Opens 

The Door 

By A. Martin Eldersveld 



When Governor William W. Scranton signed into 
law the Community College Act of 1963, the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, after decades of un- 
fortunate delay, accepted its responsibility to pro- 
vide equality of educational opportunity for all of 
its citizens. 

For generations this third largest state had been 
concerned, in the field of higher education, with a 
minority of its high school graduates. Recent 
studies reveal that less than 33 per cent of the 
state’s high school graduates enter college, and that 
Pennsylvania ranks forty-ninth in the nation in the 
amount of state expenditure per capita of popula- 
tion for institutions of higher education. As one 
citizen perhaps exaggerated : 

Pennsylvania, like many Eastern states, has tradition- 
ally held that only the economically and academically able 
are entitled to higher education. In such belief it con- 
tinues to live in the past, refuses to recognize its obliga- 
tion in this modern society to educate all of its people, 
and continues to experience a tragic loss of human 
resources. 

But the picture is now changed. Four public com- 
munity colleges are now in operation, three more 
have been approved, standards and regulations have 
been provided, and a state office has been created 
to direct further development. The period of wait- 
ing is over. A statewide system of community col- 
lege education will become a reality. 

Throughout the years, Pennsylvania has been 
frequently advised as to its educational needs. In 



1948, Leonard V. Koos and S. V. Martorana, en- 
gaged by the Joint State Government Commission, 
submitted “A Community-College Plan for Penn- 
sylvania.’' Again, the Governor’s Commission on 
Higher Education in 1957, and the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Education in 1961, encouraged the de- 
velopment of community college education. Un- 
fortunately, however, as has been true in other 
states, the advice of experts often goes unheeded. 

Continued evaluation of Pennsylvania’s educa- 
tional system by persistent and visionary educators 
repeatedly underscored the urgency for action. To 
them the picture was not satisfactory: One public 
and eight private universities with twenty-two ex- 
tension centers, fourteen state colleges with six 
extension centers, ninety-five private colleges and 
seminaries, and eighteen private junior colleges — 
an abundance of 164 institutions, most imposing 
prohibitive tuitions and highly selective admissions. 
And, at the other end of the educational spectrum, 
limited vocational offerings within the context of 
secondary education, questioned by some as low in 
enrollment and therefore inadequate to the need. 
Obviously, a critical educational gap existed with 
a relatively large number of the youth of Penn- 
sylvania being denied higher education opportunity. 

But all of this is now history. Pennsylvania, 
though many years late, is now on the move. In 
its study of the educational system, the 1968 Gov- 
ernor’s Committee of One Hundred for Better 
Education reported that Pennsylvania’s high schools 
graduate nearly 20,000 potential public community 
college students every year ; existing two- and four- 
year colleges do not serve all the people; the state 
suffers an incalculable loss of trained intelligence 
to its economy and culture; and three successive ses- 
sions of the General Assembly received proposed 
legislation but took no action mostly for purely po- 
litical reasons. The committee’s recommendation: 
“Pennsylvania needs a new kind of college — the 
public community college. . . . Many politicians, 
it appears, need a good bit of education in this 
particular subject.” The result was the adoption 



on August 24, 1963, of enabling legislation, Act 484, 
and development since that time has been very 
encouraging. 

There has been a growing recognition of need 
and increasing local enthusiasm for the public com- 
murity college as a partial solution to Pennsyl- 
vania’ r- educational problems. On October 1, 1963, 
the governor appointed a seventeen-member State 
Board of Education including a Council for Higher 
Education. They are highly qualified and dedicated 
individuals who delegated responsibility for pro- 
viding leadership in this area to George B. Mohlen- 
hoff, deputy superintendent for higher education. 
To date, seven community colleges have been ap- 
proved (Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Williamsport, 
Bucks, Montgomery, Butler, and Allegheny Coun- 
ties) . It is expected that the governor will authorize 
four public community colleges each year and that 
a statewide system of thirty may accommodate the 
educational needs of the state. 

University of Michigan Professor Norman C. 
Harris served as a consultant to the state during 
the winter of 1963-64 to prepare standards, criteria, 
and guidelines for the public community colleges. 
And, in August of 1964, the writer was appointed 
as director of the newly created Bureau of Com- 
munity Colleges. Alvin Eurich, Sidney Tickton, 
Earl McGrath, and Donald Dauwalder were engaged 
to conduct state studies for higher education, state 
colleges, and vocational education. Columbia Uni- 
versity Professor Ralph R. Fields, together with his 
associate, Hans Flexner, assumed responsibility for 
developing a master plan for public community col- 
leges by June, 1965. 

Pennsylvania’s First 

A milestone in Pennsylvania education occurred 
in February, 1964, with state approval of the Harris- 
burg Area Community College. Over a year of 
research by Consultant John G. Berrier and an 
executive committee from sixty-one out of eighty- 
five districts within a three-county area had or- 
ganized the college. Elected in March was a fifteen- 



member board of trustees under the chairmanship 
of a local attorney, Bruce E. Cooper, who is re- 
ferred to locally as the “dynamo” behind the scenes. 
Maurice C. Overholt, formerly registrar at Flint 
Community Junior College in Michigan, was ap- 
pointed in June as business manager and dean of 
student personnel services. Also in June, Clyde E. 
Blocker, an administrator and author of national 
reputation, formerly dean at Flint Community 
Junior College and more recently professor of junior 
college education at the University of Texas, as- 
sumed the presidency. In these men, and many 
others, the Harrisburg Area Community College 
had found the knowledge and experience necessary 
to quickly and expertly develop final plans for 
Pennsylvania’s first public community college. 

Operating in temporary facilities, two naval re- 
serve buildings, the college opened its doors in Sep- 
tember, 1964, with an enrollment of 429 students, 
252 in the liberal arts transfer program and 177 in 
the applied studies (civil and electronic technology, 
secretarial science, and business administration) all 
under the tutelage of forty-three full- and part-time 
faculty and staff. On July 1, 1965, Hershey Junior 
College merged with the Harrisburg Area Com- 
munity College. 

Concerning matters of finance, for its first year 
a budget of almost half a million dollars was ap- 
proved for the Harrisburg Area Community College. 
Operational expense in accordance with state law 
will be shared on a one-third ratio by the local 
districts, the state, and the students. Cost per 
student was set at $810, thereby establishing tuition 
of $270 for the first year. The institution is financed 
through a capital expenditures appropriation of 
$100,000 from the sixty-one districts for each of 
three years, in addition to an expected 50 per cent 
expenditure from the state. Recently, the Harris- 
burg Area Community College acquired as its per- 
manent site 145 acres in beautiful Wildwood Park 
and expects to have its new campus completed by 
September, 1967. 




The Community College Act of 1963 provides “for 
the creation, establishment and operation of public 
community colleges, granting certain powers to 
the State Board of Education, the Council of Higher 
Education, and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; authorizing school district?, county boards of 
school directors, and municipalities to sponsor com- 
munity colleges; authorizing school districts and 
municipalities to levy certain taxes; providing for 
reimbursements by the Commonwealth of certain 
costs and expenses, and making an appropriation/' 



LC£»Muun nigniignts 

Highlights of the enabling legislation are many 
but may be briefly enumerated as follows : 

• X ;.. T , he cor ” munit y college is wisely defined as an 
institution of higher education, its chief adminis- 
trator as president. 

hJrf°JeT ? ntr01 is vested in an autonomous 
board of trustees, its sponsor empowered to levy 
local taxation. y 

3. Operational expenditures are shared equally 
by the community, the state and the student. 

4. Capital expenses are shared equally bv the 
state and the community. 

5. The instructional program is broadly compre- 
hensive including preprofessional liberal arts and 
sciences, semiprofessional business studies and tech- 
nology, trade and industrial education, develop- 
mental training and adult education. 

6. The state board of education is empowered 
io approve or disapprove plans and to adopt policies 
and minimum standards for the establishment and 
operation of public community colleges. 



Pennsylvania is on the threshold of an exciting 
new venture. Interest is high and intention sincere. 

eie is a genuine conviction among educators, 
legislators, and public alike that the youth of the 
commonwealth shall no longer be denied higher 



education opportunity. As evidence of this interest, 
in addition to the colleges already approved, at least 
thirty communities are presently investigating this 
new opportunity and are, therefore, in various 
stages of community college development. 

Problems remain, but resolution is apparently 
assured. The 1965 legislative session dealt with a 
recommended 50 per cent capital outlay state obli- 
gation, the only major obstacle to community col- 
lege progress. Proponents of the community college 
hopefully await more favorable legislative action 
to assure continued community college progress. 

Appropriations have been made for additional 
staff in the Bureau of Community Colleges so 
that consultative services may be extended and the 
state policies and standards for public community 
colleges may be administered. 

A Bright Future 

And finally, education in the state is now under 
the direction of a very capable board of education, 
one dedicated to the philosophy of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity and one which recognizes the 
inadequacy of the existing system to implement this 
philosophy. In accepting this challenge, the board 
has directed the preparation of master plans to de- 
fine the roles of existing institutions, to outline the 
needs of the future, and hence provide the necessary 
guidelines for an urgent educational reorganization. 
The board is aware that a sound educational system 
requires, among other factors, the selection of insti- 
tutions which provide for a broad spectrum of edu- 
cational needs beyond high school, a refusal to 
compromise in order to placate vested interest, and 
the mandatory appropriation of necessary monies. 
In this dedication the board has accepted the public 
community college as an important segment of 
higher education, one which can adequately fill the 
existing gap between the high school and the four- 
year institution. 

Thus, the future looks bright. Although the 
“door” is not yet completely “open” and therefore 



indoctrination as to the nature of the truly com- 
prehensive community college continues as an im- 
portant need, Pennsylvania has essentially altered 
its educational philosophy — one which now accepts 
that progress very largely depends upon equality of 
educational opportunity and therefore “judgments 
of differences in talent cannot be judgments of dif- 
ferences in human worth.” 

Pennsylvania Revisited 

The Pennsylvania community college program has 
continued a dramatic, positive development when 
viewed with the fact that more than fifteen years 
passed before enabling legislation was enacted in 
1963. During the six-year period since that legisla- 
tion, twelve institutions operating fourteen different 
campuses have increased enrollment from 429 stu- 
dents in 1964, to 31,000 students in the spring term 
of 1969. 

Amendments to the community college act were 
enacted in 1965, which substantially improved the 
legal foundations of community colleges. The state 
became a full partner in the construction of physical 
facilities on a 50-50 per cent capital formula, and 
several significant retirement benefits for faculty 
were added. The State Board of Education has con- 
tinued to support the development of a statewide 
program of community colleges within its master 
plan for higher education adopted in 1967. In 1968 a 
service-area boundary plan was adopted which iden- 
tifies twenty-eight service areas for community col- 
leges in Pennsylvania including the twelve institu- 
tions already in operation. 

Expansion is also evident in the types of programs 
offered. The colleges now offer almost the entire range 
of occupational and technical programs, including 
such programs as aviation, forestry, urban planning, 
and recreational leadership. Activity in transfer 
curriculums is best illustrated by the many students 
from Pennsylvania’s community colleges who already 
have transferred to over 200 four-year institutions 
across the nation. 



Because the community college system is a totally 
new system of higher education in Pennsylvania, it 
is to be expected that growth in facilities would be 
remarkable. Thirteen of the fourteen campuses are 
either on their permanent sites or preparing to 
occupy one. The average size of the sites exceeds 
one hundred acres. Capital costs have exceeded $28.5 
million of state funds since the movement began with 
a book value in excess of $65 million. 

The immediate future looks bright. There is study 
activity in ten of the sixteen service areas which do 
not yet have a community college. With some addi- 
tional time most of the service areas will be well 
along the way to having an institution. 



Louis W. Bender 



Full Partners in California’s 

Higher Education 



By Henry T. Tyler 

California pioneered in the development of junior 
colleges. No less than eleven 1 of the state’s seventy- 
four junior colleges are observing their fiftieth anni- 
versaries during this decade. They continue to 
flourish, and to grow spectacularly, both in numbers 
and in enrollment. But recent developments in other 
states are suggesting possible new solutions to some 
of California s current junior college issues. 

The state got an early start toward what became 
junior colleges when Anthony Caminetti, in 1907, 
obtained passage of a legislative act that authorized 
high schools to offer certain post-graduate courses 
of collegiate level to their graduates. 

In 1921 an act authorizing establishment of school 
disti icts to operate junior colleges gave new impetus 
to the effort to make post-high school education more 
readily available. 

Numerous subsequent actions of the legislature 
regaining extent of state support and other aspects 
of junior college operation have been taken. Prom- 
inent among these have been (1) the firm inclusion 
of junior colleges within the state’s constitutional 
definition of free public education; (2) numerous 
acts increasing the amount (but not the percentage) 
of state support for junior college operation; and 
(3) recent acts, beginning in 1961, which, for the 
first time, extended state funds to the junior col- 
leges to assist with the provision of physical 
facilities. 

Several important studies of higher education in 



the state have been made at the instance of the legis- 
lature. In particular, these have been the 1932 
Suzzallo Study, the 1947 Strayer Study, the 1954 
“Restudy,” and the 1960 Master Plan Study. All 
have included the junior colleges. 

The Master Plan Study of Higher Education in 
California was mandated by the 1959 session of the 
legislature because of the belief that pressures for 
more institutions of higher education and possible 
needless duplication of programs might strain the 
state’s resources unless brought under some control. 
Many of its major recommendations were embodied 
in the resulting Donahoe Higher Education Act. 

Among other things, the Donahoe Act defines the 
state’s provision for higher education. It reads : 

Public higher education consists of (1) all public junior 
colleges heretofore and hereafter established pursuant to 
laio; (2) all state colleges heretofore and hereafter estab- 
lished pursuant to law, and (3) each campus, branch and 
function of the University of California heretofore and 
hereafter established by the Regents of the University of 
California (Education Code, section 22500). 

Another section states, in part: 

The public junior colleges are secondary schools and 
shall continue to be a part of the public school system of 
this State . . . (Education Code, section 22650). 

As a result of these statutes, junior colleges are 
legally both part of the state program of free pub- 
lic education (by earlier constitutional and statutory 
definition also) and of its public higher education. 
Some people are confused by this situation; others 
see great virtue in it. This double legal status is 
true also of the California state colleges. 

The Donahoe Act also defined the functions of 
each of the three public segments of higher educa- 
tion. Those of the public junior colleges are: 

Public junior colleges shall offer instruction through 
but not beyond the 14th grade level, which instruction 
may include, but shall not be limited to, programs in one 
or more of the following categories: (1) standard col- 
legiate courses for transfer to higher institutions; (2) 



ZffT!,r l /“'Vi™ 1 , fiMs lcading t0 Wloyment; 
jf. 31 lieneral or liberal aits courses. Studies in these 

fields may lead to I he associate in arts or associate in 
science degree t Education Code, section 22651). 



A thlnl outcome of the Donahoe Act was the 
establishment of the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education, a statutory body of fifteen per- 
sons. It is composed of three representatives each 
from the one private and three public “segments” of 
higher education, plus three persons representing 
the 4 ublic at large. Though its functions are limited 
to an advisory capacity except for the authority to 
require reports from the public segments, it is 
charged with advising the governor and the legisla- 
ture concerning “support levels” for the public 
segments.-* 



Prominent among recommendations of the Master 
Plan Study not included in the Donahoe Act were 
several that are having considerable effect upon the 
junior colleges. These have been major concerns of 
the Coordinating Council, and of the California 
Junior College Association: 3 

1- The study called for gradual increase in the 
proportion of state support for current operation, 
then estimated at about 30 per cent of cost, to 45 
per cent, to be reached by 1975. This remains an 
unrealized objective, though the legislature has, by 
resolution, endorsed it. 

2. The study recommended that the state share 
in the cost of constructing junior college facilities 
Passage in November, 1964, of a state bond issue 
assures at least $50 million for this purpose, in 
addition to $30 million previously allocated. The 
1965 session of the legislature also adopted a con- 
tinuing program of capital outlay aid to junior 
colleges. 



o. xne sumy caned tor the California state col- 
leges and the University of California, through more 
selective admissions’ policies, to reduce the propor- 
tion that lower-division enrollments bear to total 
undergraduate enrollments by approximately one 
percentage point a year. By 1975 some 50,000 



students, who might otherwise have entered the 
lower division of one of the other public segments of 
higher education, would be diverted annually to the 
junior colleges. Both the University of California 
and the California state colleges are now committed 
to this plan by their respective boards. 

Coordinating Council Activities 

The Coordinating Council has been engaged in the 
process of assuring that the above recommendations 
from the Donahoe Act and the Master Plan Study, 
as well as numerous others affecting all of the state’s 
program of higher education, are followed. 

As part of its activities, the council has embarked 
on a study of the junior colleges, seeking to assist 
in resolving problems currently critical. In mid- 
November, 1964, as part of this study, the council 
convened a three-day seminar at which selected rep- 
resentatives of the State Board of Education, State 
Department of Education, University of California, 
California state colleges, Junior College Leadership 
Program, Califoinia Junior College Association, 
and Junior College Section of the California School 
Boards Association, met with junior college faculty 
and administrative representatives and members of 
the council staff. Papers prepared in advance pre- 
sented numerous problems and issues with particu- 
lar focus on the following areas : 

1. Local control and types of organization 

2. State-level control and supervision 

3. Financing of current operations 

It is hoped that outcomes of this seminar and the 
related council study will bring more rapid progress 
toward resolution of the problems considered. 

Types of Junior College District Organization 

Historically, junior colleges in California have 
operated under four types of control, although in 
each a local governing body has been the responsible 
authority. These types of controls have arisen be- 
cause of the succession of legislative acts under 
which junior colleges could be established. They are: 



1. High school districts maintaining junior 
colleges 

2. Unified districts maintaining junior colleges 

3. Junior college districts having a common ad- 
ministration (board of trustees and superintendent) 
with a high school or unified district 

4. Junior college districts having a separate board 
of trustees. 

Before the enabling act of 1921, all junior colleges 
in the state were obviously of the first or second 
type. As recently as 1958, of fifty-six districts main- 
taining junior colleges, less than half were of the 
fourth type. As of July 1, 1965, sixty-five districts 
were operating a total of seventy-five colleges, 
counting the “San Diego Junior Colleges” as one. 
Of these, fifty-one were colleges operated by forty- 
seven districts whose boards had junior college re- 
sponsibility only. Two more separate districts have 
been authorized by the voters, these to become fully 
effective on July 1, 1966. Voting will be held early 
in 1966 on the formation of at least two, and pos- 
sibly four, more new junior college districts. 

There is, in some quarters, strong feeling that 
every junior college district should have a governing 
board responsible solely for junior college gover- 
nance. That there is a notable trend in this direc- 
tion may be seen by the figures just cited. Certain 
groups in the state are currently advocating legisla- 
tion that would require this organization for all 
junior colleges. Proponents of unified (kindergar- 
ten through junior college) districts see advantages 
in that form of organization, and resist mandatory 
change. Still others argue for local option in de- 
termining the pattern to be followed. The 1965 
legislative session ordered interim study of this 
problem, but changes in district boundaries and 
possible new legislation make it probable that 
the number having separate boards will rapidly 
increase. 

Within the last five years, significant legislation 



has been passed relevant to district organization : 

1. The minimum population and wealth bases for 
projected new junior colleges have been raised. Ex- 
cept in situations of isolation, at the discretion of 
the State Board of Education, formation of a junior 
college district now requires a potential of 1,000 in 
average daily attendance within two years, and an 
assessed valuation per A.D.A. of at least $150,000. 

2. Junior college districts are now the only type 
that may be authorized to maintain junior colleges. 

3. It is the intent of the legislature that all high 
school districts rapidly come within’ districts main- 
taining junior colleges. 

4. By September 15, 1967, studies seeking to 
achieve the legislature’s intent are expected to have 
been made in every county. After that date, the 
State Department of Education is required to make 
any such studies not earlier made by county com- 
mittees. Already few of the heavily populated areas 
of the state are still outside of districts that main- 
tain junior colleges, and at least 90 per cant of the 
high school graduates live in a districv that main- 
tains one or more junior colleges. 

Current Developments and Issues 

Multicollege Districts: These recent changes in 
legislation, coupled with rapid enrollment growth, 
are bringing quick development of multicollege dis- 
tricts. For about fifteen years Los Angeles has had 
seven junior colleges under one board, a board that 
also is responsible for the elementary and high 
schools and a separately organized adult program. 
The Contra Costa Junior College District has oper- 
ated two colleges since its inception in 1950. These 
have been the only multicollege districts, though 
Hartnell, Long Beach, and Oakland have operated 
colleges having more than one campus. At present, 
however, at least ten more districts expect to be 
operating more than one college by 1970-71, and 
additional colleges are planned by both the Los 
Angeles and Contra Costa Districts. These expan- 
sions, plus new districts still in the study or plan- 




ning stage, make it likely that by 1970 the state 
will have at least ninety public junior colleges in 
operation. 

Recognizing that, as these multicollege districts 
— often large both in enrollment and in geography — 
increase, new problems of organization and opera- 
tion must be faced, the new Los Rios District in 
northern California recently had a one-day work- 
shop of board, administrative, and faculty represent- 
atives, with several outside consultants, to study 
these problems. Another such workshop was held 
in the fall. 

Growth: California, in common with most of the 
rest of the nation, finds its higher educational enroll- 
ments skyrocketing. One-year increases in junior 
colleges of as much as 35 per cent are reported. 
In the fall, 1965, semester, the statewide growth 
over the preceding fall was 11.7 per cent. The 
number of full-time students, those carrying twelve 
or more units, is reported as 188,870, which is a 
gain of 23.9 per cent over Fall, 1964. More than 
270,000 additional students were carrying lesser 
loads for credit. In addition, some 70,000 students 
were enrolled in noncredit classes, and a great many 
of the junior colleges conducted numerous music, 
drama, or speakers’ series that attracted large num- 
bers of persons. The problems of financing and con- 
structing facilities for so great a student population, 
and of recruiting well-prepared and highly compe- 
tent staff members who understand the comprehen- 
sive community-oriented junior college, are many 
indeed. 

What is “Collegiate”? It is worth noting that the 
legal definition quoted above makes all offerings of 
the public junior colleges higher education, and 
therefore “collegiate.” Not all Californians have yet 
recognized this fact. Still believed by many are the 
thi je “myths” described by Dale Tillery, assistant 
director, Junior College Leadership Program, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, in the paper he pre- 
pared for the Coordinating Council seminar already 
mentioned. They are: 



Myth 1 — Only those courses which are recognized by 
universities for transfer purposes are college-level. 

Myth 2 — There is some some sort of absolute standard 
for college courses which is determined by the nature of 
the subject taught, and which can be readily determined 
and applied regardless of the students being taught. 

Myth 3— -Education for immediate employment is 
somehow tess collegiate than education for work which 
requires transfer to another institution. 

Tillery goes on to note that some “see the Master 
Plan as a mandate to ‘raise standards’ in junior col- 
leges and to eliminate courses from the curriculum 
which are ‘less than college-level’.” He proposes the 
following as ideas essential to meaningful definitions 
of those terms : 

“Standards” : The only meaningful definition of “stand- 
ards” in education is determined by the quality of teach- 
ing and the resources for learning. Badly taught courses 
have low standards whether they are at the freshman or 
graduate levels. Excellently taught courses have high 
standards whether they are concerned with remedial 
English or quantum physics . . . 

“College-level” : Those courses which concern them- 
selves with the educational needs of young and mature 
adults as they prepare for advanced study, skilled work, 
or as they seek greater freedom and refinement of mind, 
are of college-level. In California such courses are to be 
determined by the characteristics of students who are to 
be educated in the various segments of a differentiated 
system of higher education . . . 

Thus, in California, the entire spectrum ot courses 
offered in the comprehensive junior college is higher 
education. 

State-level Supervision and Service: An issue 
which, at present, is causing much discussion con- 
cerns junior college supervision at the state level. 
Since the first junior college was established, the 
appointed State Board of Education has been the 
state agency responsible for their supervision, main- 
tenance of standards, and approval of courses. Its 
authority derives from statutes in the Education 
Code, and the board’s regulations are placed in a 
section of the Administrative Code. Its authority is 
limited, and, in general, its regulations have devel- 
oped from needs felt over the state at the operating 
level. The State Department of Education, serving 
in part as staff for the board, in part as a semi- 



autonomous agency, under the elected state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, has performed the 
necessary functions of obtaining reports, maintain- 
ing records, apportioning funds, and providing con- 
sultant services for all the levels of public education, 
including the junior colleges. 

Because the state board’s agenda are often full, 
mostly with items not relating to junior colleges, and 
because responsibility for the state department’s 
services to junior colleges has been scattered widely 
among the department’s 1,800 staff members, some 
desire has recently been expressed for legislation 
that would give junior colleges a state board of their 
own, with necessary state-level staff. Partly to 
counter such a move, and partly to improve services, 
the state superintendent is, at present, seeking to 
make a number of internal changes in the depart- 
ment in order to bring together all of the persons 
with responsibility to junior colleges. Also, a junior 
college committee of the state board has recently 
been named, and is taking great interest in becoming 
more familiar with junior college needs. Whether 
these changes will forestall the move for separation 
remains to be seen. 

From the foregoing it may be judged that the 
junior college situation in California is, to say the 
least, a dynamic one. With the junior colleges in 
California enrolling half a million full and part-time 
students this fall, in both graded and ungraded 
classes, witn an annual growth rate of between 10 
and 20 per cent, with a goal of attracting annually 
hundreds of instructors who love to teach and who 
believe in the open door to higher education oppor- 
tunity, it is small wonder that those who know this 
field best call it the most exciting element in educa- 
tion today. 



1 Bakeisfield, Chaff ey, Citrus, Fullerton, Gavilan 
(originally San Benito), Riverside, Sacramento, San 
Diego, Santa Ana, Santa Rosa, Fresno. 

2 With passage of the Higher Education Facilities Act 
by Congress, the C.C.H.E. has been designated as the 
“State Commission” for California. It thus acquires an 
administrative function not originally contemplated for 
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it. By action of the 1965 legislature, the council will 
have six members representing the public, making 1 s 
otal membership eighteen. 

:5 All public junior colleges and several private junior 
colleges in the state hold institutional membership in 
this association. 



California Revisited 

Important events since first publication of this 
chapter include: 

1. Enlarging of the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education to eighteen members, by adding 
three public members to the previous three. Of the 
eighteen, nine are named by the governor, subject 
to state senate confirmation ; in addition to the six 
public members, he names the three independent 
college and university representatives, after con- 
ferring with their professional association. 

2. Passage of the 1967 Junior College Construc- 
tion Act, under which, on a continuing basis, the 
state contributes one-half of the cost of those junior 
college facilities that are approved by state agencies 
and included in the state budget. Voters . in June 
1968 passed a state bond issue for $65 million ex- 
clusively earmarked for junior college construction. 

3. Continuing increase in the proportion of junior 
college districts having separate boards of trustees. 
As of July 1, 1968, of sixty-eight districts maintain- 
ing junior colleges, only six were still unified (K-14) 
districts; an additional eight had boards of trustees 
with high school responsibility also. Spring 1969 
elections will probably increase the number having 
separate boards. 

4. Efforts to bring all areas of the state into dis- 
tricts maintaining junior colleges. Currently, the 
nondistrict areas, except for small pockets in Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and Orange counties, are in 
sparsely populated regions. Of the state’s total 1967- 
68 assessed valuation, 93.3 per cent was in districts 
with junior colleges. 

5. Establishing of additional colleges by existing 
districts, as a result of rapid enrollment giowth. 



This increases the number of multicollege districts. 
The number of such districts is now thirteen, and 
within five years will be at least twenty, according 
to present planning. By 1974-75, instead of the 
eighty-nine junior colleges now operating, it appears 
that there will be at least 105. 

6. Enrollment growing faster than was projected. 
Fall 1988 full-time students (12 units or more) num- 
bered 238,394; this is approximately three years 
ahead of that projected in 1960 by the master plan. 
Total enrollment in fall 1968 was 665,490. 

7. Creation, by the 1967 legislature, of the board 
of governors of the California community colleges. 
This body of fifteen persons, named by the governor 
and confirmed by the senate, is appointed for stag- 
gered four-year terms. On July 1, 1968, this board 
assumed all of the state-level responsibilities pre- 
viously vested in the State Board of Education. The 
staff of the new board is headed by a chancellor, 
Sidney W. Brossman ; its other members were trans- 
ferred from the staff of the State Department of 
Education. Meeting bimonthly for two-day sessions, 
the board of governors has already shown construc- 
tive leadership, while fully committed to the continu- 
ance of California’s historic local board control of 
its many junior colleges. 



Henry T. Tyler 
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.Progress and Plans in the 

Empire State 

Bij S. V. Martorma 

Even the oldest of the twenty-eight public com- 
munity colleges in New York State is younger than 
this year’s freshmen. The first public community 
college law was enacted, and the first community 
college established, in 1948 — only sixteen years ago 
although some antecedent efforts to launch the move- 
ment date back ten or more years beyond this period. 
These institutions in New York, therefore, have 
operated only about one-quarter of the time that 
community colleges have in such other states as 
California, Illinois, Michigan, and Texas. The two- 
year technical colleges, which are integral parts of 
State University of New York and limited to occu- 
pational programs only, have* a slightly longer his- 
tory but only six now remain in their original form. 
Increasingly, they are becoming complementary in- 
stitutions to the locally controlled community col- 
leges in the overall community college movement in 
the state. 

Yet, within their relatively brief history, the New 
York public community colleges have made striking 
progress. In the opening of the 1964-65 academic 
year public two-year colleges enrolled 39,749 full- 
time students, an increase of more than 9,500 over 
the preceding fall. A slightly larger number of per- 
sons — 40,073 — were attending on a part-time basis. 
Put another way, three out of ten of all full-time 
students in public, higher educational institutions in 
New York State in the fall of 1964 were in public 
two-year colleges, and almost four out of ten of all- 
part-time students in public colleges and universities 
were in the two-year institutions. 
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To serve a college population of this size leQuiies 
a substantial investment in human and material le- 
sources, varying greatly in size and complexity with 
different college locations and communities served. 
One metropolitan community college must accommo- 
date nearly 3,000 full-time and about twice as many 
part-time students while another, in a rural area, has 
an enrollment of under 300. Only by encouraging 
diversity of this kind can the community college 
needs of the state be met. That progress is being 
made is seen in the fact that now in New York State 
85 per cent of the population resides within daily 
commuting distance of a public two-year college. 

These are the facts. The buildings can be seen, 
their costs calculated, and the students counted. It 
is harder to measure precisely the effect of com- 
munity colleges on the force and direction of highei 
education in New York State, but an idea of this is 
seen in the nature of their programs. 

Contrary to the way that public community col- 
leges emerged in many other states, the first impetus 
for those in New York developed primarily from an 
emphasis on and a sense of need for greater oppor- 
tunity for youth and adults to qualify for employ- 
ment in technical and semiprofessional fields. Com- 
munity college programs, therefore, are required by 
law to include occupational curriculums as well as 
ones equivalent to the first two-year liberal arts 
courses in four-year colleges and universities. 

The list of current offerings in public community 
colleges directed to employment is as extensive as 
the kind of advanced skills demanded by New York 
State employers. The programs reflect the needs of 
business and industry, and are responsive to indus- 
trial change and movement, as is evident from the 
number and variety of courses offered. Fields of 
study range from agriculture and aircraft opera- 
tions through administrative, accounting, market- 
ing, retailing, and secretarial aspects of business, 
banking, insurance, and real estate ; fashion and tex- 
tile design ; such health science fields as nursing, 
dental hygiene, medical laboratory, and optical tech- 



nology ; to heavy industrial occupations like automo- 
tive, chemical, construction, electrical, highway, and 
metallurgical areas. 

Because of the early and historical emphasis on 
occupational training, community colleges in New 
York State have had larger enrollments in these 
programs than in the liberal arts and science cur- 
riculums. A trend reflecting recent encouragement 
of greater comprehensiveness in the direction of 
more arts and science programs is seen in the de- 
clining proportion of full-time enrollment in occu- 
pational fields. The proportion of students enrolled 
in such fields over the past decade has been as fol- 
lows: 1953-54—95 per cent; 1958-59—87 per cent; 
1960-61 — 75 per cent; 1962-63, 1963-64, and 1964- 
65_68 per cent. The static percentage of enrollees 
in occupational programs over the past three years 
suggests a leveling off of the trend downward. 

During the last three years full-time enrollments 
in the community colleges in absolute numbers 
leaped forward greatly from 25,465 in 1962-63, to 
39,749 in 1964-65. It is evident, therefore, that dur- 
ing the past three years absolute increases in enroll- 
ment in the occupational fields are occurring propor- 
tionately as fast as those in the liberal arts and 
sciences. Close attention is being focused on this 
topic, however, to identify any significant changes 

as soon as they might appear. 

The chief impact of community college develop- 
ment in New York, therefore, is similar to that in 
other states where these institutions have been estab- 
lished on a widespread basis. The base of educational 
opportunity has been widened not only in terms of 
numbers of people reached but also with respect to 
the range of interests and abilities identified and 
trained to useful and productive purposes. 

Acceptance Becomes Trust 

Passage of the New York State community col- 
lege law in 1948 was the culmination of more than 
thirty years of struggle, by advocates of the junior 
college idea, to gain official recognition and approval 



in the state. 1 From 1948, when that struggle ended 
with success and final acceptance of the community 
college, to the present time may well be considered 
the period of “test and demonstration of the institu- 
tion.” Many critical eyes were focused on it over the 
sixteen years, 1948-1964. Some were clearly doubtful 
and antagonistic, others hopeful and helpful. 

The doubters and skeptics gave way to the advo- 
cates of the institution and the great social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural forces demanding educational 
services of the community-college type. There is 
now in New York a strong unanimity among educa- 
tional leadership groups in the view that community 
colleges have a clear, important, and very large mis- 
sion to perform within the total educational program 
of the state. | 

In New York, the Board of Regents is the supreme 
educational agency. Its constitutional and statutory 
responsibilities encompass all levels of educational 
services, public and private. Early in 1964 the 
regents published and distributed widely a basic 
policy statement on the “comprehensive community 
college” and its role and scope of service. 2 This 
seven-point policy affirms the educational soundness 
of community colleges offering in a single adminis- 
trative structure the five services of university 
transfer, occupational, general education, adult edu- 
cation, and guidance programs. Moreover, it asserts 
that community colleges, having functions different 
from both the high school and upper division col- 
legiate levels of education, should be viewed as dis- 
tinct and separate from both. Procedures for doing 
so while preserving a high degree of articulation and 
coordination with both levels were called for and 
indicated. The regents also commend State Uni- 
versity of New York, which has responsibility for 
statewide supervision of the community colleges 
within overall, statewide, educational policies set by 
the regents, for having encouraged and implemented 
community colleges throughout the state. 

The regents, by virtue of a statute enacted in 1961, 
are also responsible for developing each year, start- 



ing with 1964, a statewide plan for thG orderly 
development of higher education. The law stipulates 
that, in doing this, the regents must draw upon the 
master plans of State University and City Univer- 
sity. In addition, the plans of the 167 privately con- 
trolled institutions must be taken into account. Al- 
though the regents had undertaken several actions 
toward state-wide planning before 1961, the new 
statute gave a new, strong impetus to coordinated 
planning. 

A Mission in Future Plans 

All segments of the large scale, statewide, plan- 
ning program set in motion by the 1961 law give the 
community college a permanent place. City Univer- 
sity, in its 1964 master plan, 3 State University, in 
its planning document, 4 and the regents, in their 
1964 Statewide Plan which incorporates the ap- 
proved proposals in the plans of the two public 
university systems, •’ all make the community college 
a basic plank in their platforms for long-range plan- 
ning. Their statements show beyond doubt that not 
only is the community college an accepted part of 
the higher educational enterprise but one on which 
critical reliance is put in planning for the attain- 
ment of post-high school educational goals. 

The plans, however, show more than this accept- 
ance and trust. They indicate also that the structure 
and programs in effect in community college educa- 
tion in New York State need to be strengthened. 
While the record of achievement, as already noted, 
has been great, the experience of sixteen years dis- 
closes basic deficiencies which need to be corrected so 
that the impressive record can be continued. 

The proposed extensions and improvements in 
community college education fall- into two large cate- 
gories. One is the expansion of institutions, pro- 
grams, and scope of services which can be fulfilled 
within the powers now legally vested in New York 
State higher educational authorities, and the other 
is the set of proposals for legislative changes to 
strengthen the structure and financial basis of com- 
munity college education. The first classification of 



proposals includes many detailed and extensive 
changes which can best be seen within the context 
of the four reports in which they are presented. 
Attention here, therefore, is concentrated on the 
proposals for legislative changes included in the 
regents’ 1964 statewide plan. 

Strengthening the Legal Base 

Stated topically, the recommendations in the re- 
gents’ 1964 statewide plan which are relevant to 
strengthening the legal base of the public community 
colleges in New York State are these : 

The establishment of a program of Regents’ Junior 
Yeai Transfer Scholarships” for community and junior 
college transfer students who demonstrate superior prom - 
ise for continued college study while attending commu- 
nity colleges or privately controlled junior colleges. 

Continued encouragement of an articulated and co- 
ordinated development of both area vocational programs 
under local public school auspices and community college 
programs leading directly to employment as technicians 
and semiprofessional workers. The State should continue 
o make full use of all available resources for preparing 
technicians and semiprofessional workers, and such com- 
plete utilization should emphasize coordinated planning 
and development at both local and state levels. 

That the Education Law be amended to permit public 
two-year colleges to offer programs of less than two 
years duration as regular day offerings when these pro- 
grams meet the needs of persons who have graduated 
from high school or are beyond the usual age of high 
school attendance. 

Abolition of the legal provision authorizing establish- 
ment of a four-year community college . 

Provision that, after a local sponsoring agency acts to 
establish the first community college in a given geo- 
graphic area, the same agency must also be the sponsor 
of all later community college developments in that area. 

Clarification of the realms of administrative jurisdic- 
tion and responsibility of the local sponsoring agency and 
the local boards of trustees of community colleges so that 
only the latter controls institutional operations such as 
the development of the budget, qualifications of staff, and 
specifications of physical plant equipment as well as mat- 
ters of program development and instruction. 

Provision that when a student leaves his home area 
where a community college exists to attend one located 



elsewhere and enrolls in a program offered by the com- 
munity colli je in his home area, no “ charge back to the 
area of residence should be levied. Provides further that 
exception to this general rule can be made yo, individual 
students, if approved by the board of trustees of the 
community college in the student’s area of residence. 

Establishment of another “ charge back ” to apply to 
costs incurred by ,i local supporting area for capital de- 
velopment and purchase of major equipment, with pro- 
visions similar to those relating to operating expenses. 

The first of the proposals cited above would estab- 
lish a statewide scholar -hip program for graduates 
of community colleges, who seek to continue their 
education in upper division work in four-year col- 
leges and universities. Jf implemented it would 
probably operate much like the well-known “regents’ 
scholarships” for high-ranking high school grad- 
uates. Such a measure is believed necessary to con- 
tinue the state’s long-standing policy of aiding 
worthy individuals to overcome barriers in the 
sequential progression of their educational careers. 
In this connection, attention should be called to an- 
other recommendation in the regents’ plan which 
does not call for legislative action for implementa- 
tion. It encourages State University and City Uni- 
versity, in establishing new colleges which offer 
bachelor’s and master’s degree programs, to con- 
sider establishing institutions which begin at the 
usual junior year of college and which would build, 
thereby, on the programs of the community colleges. 

The next two of the above propositions are related 
to current, proposed legislation in the state, which 
would provide for establishment of area programs 
of educational services shared among public school 
districts. Jointly, the two recommendations are in- 
tended to preserve the historical articulation and 
complementary services of high schools and com- 
munity colleges in the occupational training field. 

The fourth proposal would eliminate from the law 
a provision which has never been implemented or 
utilized in higher educational practice in the state. 
Its presence in the law, therefore, is anachronistic 
and misleading to the general public. 



The last four recommendations cited are measures 
to strengthen the local control of public community 
colleges in their institutional boards of trustees and 
to improve the procedures for financing costs in- 
curred by serving students who are not residents of 
the district supporting the college. The first of these 
would forestall repetition of a circumstance found 
to be disadvantageous, namely, the sponsoring of 
community colleges by two or more local agencies 
having jurisdiction in the same geographic area. In 
New York State, a community college must be spon- 
sored by a local governmental body (a board of edu- 
cation, county board of supervisors, city council, 
etc.) which has taxing powers and which accepts the 
obligation to provide the locality’s share of finances 
(one-third to two-thirds of operating costs, and one- 
half of capital costs) . The controlling board of trus- 
tees does not have taxing powers and is fiscally 
dependent on the sponsoring agency. 

The sixth recommendation cited recognizes some 
of the disadvantages that, in some localities, have 
resulted from this fiscal relationship of trustees and 
sponsors. It seeks to make the trustees solely and 
completely the controlling body of the institutional 
aspects of educational policy and management. 

Finally, the last two proposals would require that 
boards of supervisors of the county of residence pay 
the locality’s share of costs of attendance of resi- 
dents to community colleges supported by other 
sponsoring agencies. This would be true for both 
operating and capital costs. No charge would be 
made if students left their counties of residence to 
enroll in courses available in their home counties. 



A Time for Greatness 

New times bring new demands. During the past 
sixteen years New York State’s community colleges 
have been battling for recognition and acceptance. 
This struggle is in large measure finished. Com- 
munity colleges are now more than accepted , they 
are counted on to do the job their leaders claim is 
theirs to perform. 



The test is now more than ever on the leadership, 
the boards of trustees, the administrators, and the 
faculties of the institutions, for on them depends 
translation of the concept of the comprehensive com- 
munity college into an operating reality, fully and 
completely. Action taken now will determine the 
final results of new appraisals certain to come. 

Sixteen years of groundwork have set the stage 
for a truly great educational service by community 
colleges in New York State. Fulfillment of the effort 
depends in large measure on the extent to which 
plans for new action now under discussion are fully 
implemented. 



1 This era of educational history in New York State is 
described in a doctoral thesis, “New York, New Yorkers, 
and the Two-year College Movement,” by Kenneth T. 
Doran. Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 1961 
(unpublished). 

- The Comprehensive Community College — Background, 
Objectives and Programs, Relationships to 4-Year Col- 
leges and Universities. A Policy Statement of the New 
York State Board of Regents. Albany, New York. April, 
1964. 

Master Plan for the City University of Neiv York, 
1964. New York: The Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York, the City University of New York, 1964. 

4 Stature and Excellence: Focus for the Future — The 
Master Plan, Revised 1964. Albany, New York: The 
State University of New York, 1964. 

The Regents’ Tentative Stateivide Plan for the Expan- 
sion and Development of Higher Education, 1964 . Albany, 
New York: The University of the State of New York, 
The State Education Department, January 1965. 

New York Revisited 

A strong thrust toward making the community 
and technical colleges an actual and effective educa- 
tional opportunity beyond the high school continues 
to be the primary preoccupation of programs and 
institutional planning and development. All three 
of the state’s major educational policy-formulating 
bodies (the Regents, State University Trustees, and 



Board of Higher Education in New York City) 
reaffirmed and extended their acceptance and com- 
mitment to the community college idea in the 1968 
editions of their “master plans ” The State Univer- 
sity Trustees, as the responsible state-level agency 
for implementing these plans, authorized the open- 
ing of two community colleges in the fall of 1966, 
one in the fall of 1967, and two more in the fall of 
1968. The trustees have now approved two more to 
open in New York City in the fall of 1969, and three 
to open upstate at that same time. This brings the 
total number of approved two-year colleges in the 
state to forty-four (thirty-eight community colleges 
and six agricultural and technical colleges). Other 
localities are still conducting area studies to examine 
the feasibility of establishing community colleges 
under the criteria and guidelines observed in the 
state. In the fall of 1968, the community and tech- 
nical colleges enrolled 77,951 full-time and 77,553 
part-time students. By 1975 these are expected to 
grow to an enrollment of 151,300 full-time and 
130,160 part-time students. 

But these institutional developments alone are not 
sufficient to fulfill the ideals of a comprehensive and 
total post-high school educational opportunity en- 
visioned in New York State. All two-year colleges 
in the state are under mandate to mow* as rapidly 
and fully as possible to the goal of providing a full 
range of services to all high school graduates and 
older persons who seek further educational improve- 
ment whether or not they have graduated from high 
school. This calls for new programs in vocational 
and technical education and in developmental aca- 
demic studies, as well as an expansion of openings 
in the liberal arts and sciences. Accordingly, pro- 
grams like these are appearing in the two-year col- 
leges throughout the state. 

A dramatic special effort in such programing is 
the “urban center” development in five heavily pop- 
ulated areas of the state. Aimed at giving particular 
attention to the educationally disadvantaged, all are 
totally financed by funds appropriated by the state 



and provided through the state university, and all 
are administered by a locally controlled community 
college. Four “urban centers” opened in the fall of 
1966: Bedford-Styvesant area in Brooklyn — New 
York City Community College; Harlem — Borough of 
Manhattan Community College; Capital District — 
Hudson Valley Community College; and Buffalo — 
Erie County Technical Institute. A fifth opened in 
the fall of 1968 in Rochester with Monroe Com- 
munity College cooperating with State University 
of New York in its operation. All are ghetto areas 
in the city and provide a wide range of educational 
services of a compensatory academic and vocational 
nature. 

The dynamics of the community college movement 
in New York State, therefore, are active and em - 
getic. In New York State, as elsewhere, these col- 
leges are in a flexible, adaptable position of service 
and concentration on true democratization of. post- 
high school opportunity. No one can now predict 
how fully they will ultimately reach the idealistic 
goals set for them; the evidence is clear and grow- 
ing, however, that no matter how tortuous and 
burdened the effort these colleges are making in their 
thrust to reach the ideal, progress continues to be 
observable and reportable. 



S. V. Martorana 



Rebirth in Illinois 

By Clifford G. Erickaon 



The American public community college had its 
birthplace in Joliet, Illinois, in 1902. As the move- 
ment quickly spread to other parts of the nation, 
Illinois relinquished its leadership. In the inter- 
vening sixty-three years several other states encour- 
aged a more rapid development of the public com- 
munity college. But 1965 marks a year of rebirth 
and rededication in the state of Illinois. There are 
signs that this state will once again become a leader 
in community college education. 

Post-high school education under the sponsorship 
of high school or unit district boards has been the 
pattern characterizing development in Illinois until 
the last several years. The history of the Chicago 
City Junior College typifies the pattern. The college 
was established in 1911, and after operating in sev- 
eral high school buildings, was consolidated in the 
Crane High School on the near west side, where it 
flourished until 1933 when, as an economy measure, 
it was closed. In response to public pressure the 
Chicago Board of Education reopened the college one 
year later on three campuses, one of them a separate 
unit, two of them shared facilities. In 1956 the board 
of education authorized a program of extension of 
campuses. At the present time there are nine loca- 
tions, five of which are shared with high schools. 

Elsewhere in the state this kind of development 
of public junior colleges was paralleled. Colleges 
were established under local control of unit districts. 
They were housed typically in high school buildings 
or, as in the case of Bloom Township Junior College 
and Belleville Junior College, in new buildings 
erected on the high school campus. 

Until 1931, the junior college movement in Illinois 



grew despite the absence of specific legal sanction. 
In that year, the first enabling legislation was en- 
acted to ward off continuing attacks by those who 
questioned the legality of a junior college, in the 
public school system. This legislation authorized the 
Chicago Board of Education to “manage and provide 
for the maintenance -of not more than one junior 
college, consisting of or offering not more than two 
years of college work beyond the four-year course of 
accredited high schools, as a part of the public school 
system of the city.” This was followed in 1937 by 
further legislation validating existing junior colleges 
outside Chicago and permitting the establishment 
of new ones. 

An Enlarged Role 



The years following World War II saw the emer- 
gence of the concept of the community college as a 
unique element in the system of higher education 
demanding operations extended into the evening 
hours, curriculum development in vocational and 
technical fields, and rapid expansion of guidance and 



adult education services. 

Administrators, faculty, and the public became 
aware of the need of clarifying the legal status of the 
junior college in Illinois and of the need of achieving 
firm financial support at the state level. Strong 
efforts were made to obtain greater recognition of 
the two-year college. Finally, in the closing days of 
the 1951 legislature, the General Assembly estab- 
lished the junior college as a part of the common 
school system. 

State aid for operating costs, however, was not 
provided until 1955 when provision was made for 
$100 state aid per student per year. This sum was 
increased to $200 in 1957, and to $7.60 per credit 
hour of enrollment in 1959. The road was still far 
from smooth, however. Bills to provide state aid for 
sites, site improvement, building construction, and 
equipment failed in the legislature or were vetoed by 
the governor. 

Nonetheless, the same 1959 legislative session took 



action to guarantee the continued progress of the 
community college in Illinois. The General Assembly 
passed a bill encouraging the establishment of sep- 
arate junior college districts with separate boards 
and taxing authority. The bill provided for the 
establishment of a community college in any district 
approved by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction which has at least an assessed valuation of 
$75 million and a population of not less than 30,000 
persons. 

Two years later, in 1961, Blackhawk College in 
Moline was the first to be organized under the Area 
Junior College Law. Triton Community College in 
Elmwood Park was organized in 1964, as was Rock 
Valley College in the Rockford-Belvidere area in the 
same -year. Triton and Rock Valley offered classes 
for the first time in the fall of 1965. 

The Illinois Master Plan 

Over the years the Illinois legislature has also 
taken other action to further the community college 
causr. A- number of studies of the junior college and 
its rule in Illinois have been authorized. These stud- 
ies were helpful in clarifying the role of the junior 
college. But they did little to help lift the junior col- 
lege to its rightful position in higher education until 
the period 1963 to 1965. 

The story of helping the community college find 
its place in higher education goes back to 1961 when 
the General Assembly created the Illinois Board of 
Higher Education as a successor to the former Com- 
mission on Higher Education. The new board was 
given authority to coordinate the budgets of the 
state universities and to prepare a master plan for 
higher education in Illinois. A series of ten study 
committees with memberships representing lay and 
professional interests completed a thorough analysis 
of the current status and future destiny of higher 
education in Illinois. Three advisory committees, one 
of lay persons, the second of college presidents, and 
the third of college faculty representatives, screened 
the recommendations to the board. After two years 



of intensive work, in 1963 the board published a ten- 
tative master plan for higher education in Illinois 
and conducted public hearings throughout the state 
for discussion and debate on the proposals of the 
plan. A final master plan was drafted and adopted 
by the board in 1964, and in 1965 a series of bills was 
submitted for the consideration of the Illinois legisla- 
ture. Prominent among these bills was the junior 
college bill (House Bill 1710), introduced on May 13, 
passed on June 29, 1965, and signed into law by 
Governor Otto Kerner on July 15, 1965. 

The Master Plan for Higher Education in Illinois 
provides a significant and prescribed role for com- 
prehensive junior colleges throughout the state. It 
has created an Illinois Junior College Board which 
has taken over the functions formerly carried out 
by the office of state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. It designates the junior college as a part of 
higher education — in contrast to its former status as 
a part of the common schools. It allows present 
junior colleges operated by high school and unit dis- 
tricts to continue in operation, but offers them state 
aid only for operation costs. 

The plan encourages the development of separate 
junior college boards by allowing districts operating 
such boards to qualify for increased state aid at the 
rate of $11.50 per semester hour and by providing 
state funds for site, site improvements, and con- 
struction in the amount of three-fourths of ap- 
proved project costs up to 1971 and 50 per cent of 
these costs thereafter. It provides a mechanism 
whereby any student in the state not residing in the 
junior college district may attend a public junior col- 
lege with tuition assistance from his local district. 

The Stage Is Set 

The stage is now set for an unprecedented devel- 
opment of junior colleges in the state of Illinois in 
the years immediately ahead. Whereas presently one 
college student in five is enrolled in a junior college, 
it can be confidently expected that in the years ahead 
a much larger percentage of college-level students 
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will be enrolled in community colleges. Unit and high 
school district boards will undoubtedly divest them- 
selves of junior colleges and encourage the establish- 
ment of separate junior college districts in order that 
the benefits to be derived from increased state funds 
for operation and for construction can be made avail- 
able to local communities. 

In December, 1965, the Illinois Junior College 
Board reported that ninety of 102 counties were 
served by community colleges or had studies under- 
way for the creation of new junior colleges. 

Authorities on the junior college throughout the 
country have expressed the view that the Illinois 
Master Plan for Higher Education may well be the 
best in the nation. If it is and if it works, Illinois 
may reassume the position of junior college leader- 
ship it had in 1902. 

Illinois Revisited 

Since the public junior college act became law in 
1965, developments in Illinois have been truly spec- 
tacular. With the counsel, guidance, and approval 
of the Illinois Junior College Board, thirty-four 
junior college districts have been established by local 
referendum in the state. More than 65 per cent of 
the state now' is included within a junior college dis- 
trict, and over 85 per cent of the stated population 
lives within a district. Efforts to form additional 
districts continue and it is expected that Illinois will 
be blanketed in the not-too-distant future by the 
state system of junior colleges. 

Growing student interest reflects unprecedented 
public acceptance of the master plan design for a 
state system of junior colleges. In fall 1967, fresh- 
men and sophomores in public junior colleges for the 
first time exceeded lower division enrollments at 
public state colleges and universities. During the 
1968-69 college year, 100,169 students— all accom- 
modated in temporary or shared facilities — were en- 
rolled in public community colleges; 8,206 students 
were attending private junior colleges in Illinois. 
The impact of increased population, efforts to raise 
the college-going rate in the state, and a plan adopted 




to stabilize lower-division enrollments at state col- 
leges and universities will push community and 
junior college attendance in Illinois close to the 
250,000 mark by 1975. 

Significant state financial support for construc- 
tion has matched public acceptance for comprehen- 
sive junior college education. The Illinois General 
Assembly authorized $20.5 million in 1965, and 
$125 million in 1967 for construction of junior col- 
lege facilities through the Illinois Building Author- 
ity. These state funds, plus local and federal monies, 
have made possible construction exceeding $200 mil- 
lion at state system junior colleges. Five colleges 
completed the first phase of their campus master 
plan in spring 1969 and now use these facilities. 
Other colleges are at various stages of construction 
and planning. Building authorizations by the state 
legislature for the 1969-71 biennium will make pos- 
sible again more than $200 million of construction. 
By 1972, every existing junior college district in the 
state will have completed at least the initial phase 
of its campus master plan. 

Reorganization and staffing of the state junior 
college association has paralleled the creation and 
development of the State Junior College Board. As 
a four-division organization, the Illinois Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges has emerged as 
an effective voice in state and national governmental 
affairs. Involvement and full participation of stu- 
dents, faculty, administrators, and trustees in the 
association’s affairs has resulted in legislative pro- 
grams and action, public relations, voluntary reg- 
ulation of athletics, university cooperation and 
articulation, professional growth programs, main- 
taining local autonomy of colleges, and many other 
areas of academic and public concern. Recognizing 
the great need for extending educational opportunity 
to many more young people and adults, both the state 
board and the association have placed heavy empha- 
sis on the development of strong, comprehensive 
programs in state system colleges. 

Rapid progress toward master plan goals, dra- 



matic construction of new fa r .^cies, strong state 
support for construction and operations, and the 
development of truly comprehensive programs ha,ve 
moved Illinois to the forefront of the national junior 
college movement. In Illinois we feel confident that 
community and junior colleges are destined to play 
a major role in the state , s economic expansion and 
in resolving many of the social and economic prob- 
lems confronting the state and the nation. 



James D. Broman 



Iowa Sets Its Course 

Bij Louis R. Newsham 



The first junior college in Iowa was established at 
Mason City in 1918 without the benefit of a specific 
legal basis. 

Enabling legislation, passed in 1927, permitted a 
local school district to establish a junior college when 
approved by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and when duly authorized by the voters. 

Thirty-six junior colleges were started between 
the years 1918 and 1953. At the present time there 
are sixteen public community and junior colleges in 

operation. , 

Unlike those of the more populous states, Iowa s 

institutions have been characterized by extremely 
small staffs and enrollments, dual use of high school 
facilities and staff, and limited financial support. 
Consequently, development of the junior and com- 
munity college in Iowa has been a slow and painful 
process. In fact, the inadequate structural base for 
the institutions and the drop in enrollments caused 
by World War II forced more than 50 per cent of 
these institutions to close prior to 1950. 

In recent years the need for basic changes in sup- 
port and organizational structure has become in- 
creasingly clear to Iowans. A number of informal 
and formal reports, designed to promote new struc- 
tures have been developed. 1 

These reports have differed in detail, but they have 
pointed to certain inescapable conclusions high- 
lighted by : 

1. The need for a statewide plan to serve all areas 
of Iowa 

2. The need for an adequate financial base to sup- 
port a varied program of instruction 



